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The Greatest of Atrocities and the Answer 


T is difficult to speak dispassionately in these trying times. We are just in 

I receipt of the reports of the Extraordinary Commission of Inquiry appointed 

by order of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia. These reports afirm that 

the ‘‘Germans and Austro-Hungarians have outraged, and continue to out- 

rage, all moral dictates of conscience, all binding acts of human legislation, 

and the rules of international law wien human progress has evolved during 
the course of centuries.’ 

Specific cases set forth in the reports show that enemy soldiers, and in 
some cases officers, have suspended Russian prisoners head downwards, hung 
them by their hands, twisted their necks, and slit their tongues. The case of 
a night watchman is described with a sickening detail; in brief, his nose was 
cut off, both ears amputated, and his bowels ripped open in the presence of 
his wife. There has been misuse of the white flag. A captured Russian who 
refused to give information had the skin of his side pulled out and cut off. 
Russian wounded have been burned alive or otherwise murdered. The rape 
of women has extended to include Sisters of Mercy. 

We have no doubt that these charges are true. There have undoubtedly 
been similar atrocities practiced by individual soldiers among troops of the allies. 
But we need to remember that more atrocious than any one of the cases cited, 
more horrible, indeed, than all of them together, is the atrocity of the war itself 
which makes such things possible. Colet, preaching from the pulpit of St. Paul 
and thundering that ‘‘an unjust peace is better than the justest war’’ is clearer 
to us now. 

But is there any answer to these European indictments against our human 
institutions? We think there is. It seems peculiarly fitting that the answer 
should come from a Prussian ofhcer, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, from 
whom we are pleased to quote: 


“W hoever fights in this war in the front ranks, whoever realizes all the misery and unspeakable 
wretchedness caused by a modern war, will unavoidably arrive at the conviction, if he had not acquired 
it earlier, that mankind must find a way of overcoming war. It is not true that eternal peace is a 
dream, and not a beautiful one at that. A time will and must arrive which will no longer know war, 
and this time will mark a gigantic progress in comparison with our own. Just as human morality has 
overcome the war of all against all; just as the individual has to accustom himself to seek redress of 
his grievances at the hands of the state after blood feuds and duels had been banished by civil peace, 
so in their development will the nations discover ways and means to settle budding conflicts, not by 
means of wars, but in some other regulated fashion, irrespective of what each of us individually may 


think.” 
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THE FIFTH AMERICAN PEACE CONGRESS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


HE Congress at San Francisco marked, we believe, 
i: step in advance. There will be a better interna- 
tional understanding because of it. It will properly 
take its place along with the other similar congresses 
as a time-keeper of civilization. It will be a fountain 
of hope and inspiration to those who see the vision and 
keep the faith. We in the work will be strengthened to 
go on, as others will be. The men and women whose 
high privilege it will be to establish the machinery that 
shall make international wars no longer necessary will 
recognize the sincerity of the labors there. The energy 
and intelligence of that congress will be needed by those 
whose genius is to liberate humanity. 

Congresses in the name of international justice began 
seventy-two years ago. During the intervening years 
there have been many congresses held for the purpose of 
abolishing war as a means of settling international dis- 
putes. There have been periods when the hopes of the 
peace workers seemed about to be realized. 

And yet the world is confronted with the stupendous 
fact of the war of 1914. The poison of war has entered 
the arteries of the world, and no nation is free from its 
taint. Thirteen nations are sick unto death because of 
it. When Napoleon swept his hand across Europe, 
nearly 4,000,000 men died. This war, now fourteen 
months old, has produced a devastation three times as 
great. Twenty-one million fighters, at a minimum an- 
nual expense of fifteen billions of dollars, cause bank- 
ruptey, repudiation, and revolution to skulk threaten- 
ingly throughout the European darkness. 

Men feel forced to fight to stop fighting, to kill that 
they may defend the sixth commandment, to rear false 
gods of force, to appeal all sides to the same God, to ex- 
terminate fathers and mothers, too; to rear babies in 
and out of wedlock, to covet, to steal, to lie, and all in 
the name of liberty, of peace, of religion. In the pres- 
ence of such a diabolical situation, there can be no laugh- 
ter more derisive than the laughter of Mars. 

But there is a more stupendous fact than the fact of 
the war. The twenty-one republics of the Western Hem- 
isphere are at peace between themselves. The United 
States, the greatest republic of history and the most 
hopeful of human experiments, as we love to think, is at 
peace. This is not because we have had no provocation. 
The killing of American citizens by one side and the 
molestation of our commerce by the other have been 
aggravating, indeed, in some instances, causes for war. 
We may add that the United States has taken part in 
the war; as pointed out in our last number, we have won 
the greatest victory in the war. When once the issue 
was clearly drawn between this country and Germany, 
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a gentleman in Washington in the name of the American 
people went forth to combat. With no guns nor sword. 
with no threat of any kind, he took unto himself the 
mightier weapons of reason, justice, law, and simple 
righteousness. And he won. 

Why is this nation at peace? In no small sense, be- 
cause of the century of peace efforts throughout the 
United States, efforts so natural to a free people seeking 
their permanent satisfactions. The Fifth American 
Peace Congress at San Francisco, international in its 
scope, was another expression of true American aspira- 
tion. It is of no little significance that the present 
world catastrophe not only did not interfere with the 
congress, but that it intensified the interest and endeavor 
in behalf of international peace. <. 


SOME CAUSES OF WAR 


rT 1s not easy to tabulate the causes making for war. 

We can, however, mention a few, and it is of impor- 
tance that we recognize them. It is true, for example, 
that there are primordial instincts still alive in the 
breasts of men. The instinct to fight is a real instinct, 
and instincts are facts to be reckoned with. It is true 
that the instinct to fight is one of the most ancient of 
instincts, and that it still survives. Then there are fears, 
themselves instincts and also facts. There is the fear, 
for instance, of invasion, of hunger, the fear of death at 
the hands of violence. The instinct to fight grows out 
of the instincts of fear. These ancient instincts are real 
causes of war. They are not all of the causes, but they 
are causes. As such, they need to be reckoned with in 
any satisfying analysis of the problem of international 
organization. 

Other causes of war may be classified under the word 
“lovalties.” Certain shibboleths have grown out of loyal- 
ties, as, for example, “our flag has been insulted,” “our 
property destroyed,” “our interests threatened.” It is 
the spirit of loyalty that gives birth to such phrases as 


“the cause of humanity,” “the cause of liberty,” “the, 


cause of justice.” These loyalties often make men will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives, mothers the lives of their sons. 

Another factor in the situation is the Det ex machine 
which plays upon these ancient instincts and loyalties. 
Men in authority baptized in an inertia of ancient fal- 
lacies are quick to make use of these fears and loyalties, 
especially if it is for their own interests. 

Leaders of men are prone to speak, especially when 
referring to international relations, in terms of “rights” 
only. Statesmanship seems little concerned with du- 
ties. The result is a crude patriotism paving the way 
naturally for war. 

There is the spirit of intolerance, and that in high 
places ; not so much religious intolerance, although that 
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has survived the religious wars and the Treaty of West- 
phalia. The intolerance of Mr. Roosevelt for the opin- 
ions of the pacifists, his delight in calling them “cra- 
vens,” “cowards,” “poltroons,” “destroyers,” “‘eunuchs,” 
ete., isin point. The intolerance of the pacifists for Mr. 
Roosevelt is none the less pertinent. Some of the adjec- 
tives applied to Mr. Roosevelt are that he is intemperate, 
intolerant, superficial, conventional, platitudinous, stu- 
pid, wicked, cheap, slap-you-in-the-face, bull-necked, 
swash-bucklin, hell-roaring, mailed fist, doltish. The 
point is that the intolerance is typical of all kinds of 
intolerance, whether it be from one side or the other, 
and intolerance is a fruitful source of differences, sus- 
picions, fears, hatreds, and conflicts. 

Another reason why men are willing to go to war is 
the absence of an adequate international organization 
which makes international law possible and effective. It 
is true that nations are, for the most part, unwilling 
to submit certain cases to any international organization 
now existing. It is also true that large numbers of men, 
and that among the leaders of men, see no sanction for 
international law other than force. When an issue is 
joined, they see no recourse other than arms. 

It is not our purpose here to analyze these causes of 
war, nor to show the ways of overcoming them. We 


simply state them. a 


THE LETTERS FROM DR. ELIOT 


t 1s comforting to us that Dr. Charles W. Eliot, with 
Lis rich experience, is applying his great mind so 
assiduously to the problem of how to overcome war. 
We long ago learned to listen to his words with respect. 
The world has profited greatly by his teachings, and it 
will profit by them increasingly. 

His letters, which appear elsewhere in these columns, 
deserve an answer, if an answer is possible. We do not 
refer to the matters about which he and we agree, but 
to the issues about which we seem to disagree, at least 
about which there are differences of understanding. 

It is evident that we have not succeeded in making 
clear that our “plan,” “more feasible and more prom- 
ising” to us than any other plan, is that there may be 
an extension of that rational international organization 
which has already been so hopefully begun. We refer, 
of course, to the court of arbitration provided for in 
1899, a tribunal which has already demonstrated its 
practicability and its serviceability. We refer also to 
the Supreme Court of the World, which practically all 
of the nations of the world unanimously agreed to in 
principle in 1907. 

Then, too, we have not made clear that our “plan” 
does provide for “a sanction for international law.” 
From our point of view, the sanction upon which we 
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depend is the only hopeful sanction, because it is the 
only real and ultimate sanction. In 1625 Grotius based 
the sanction of international law, that is to say sover- 
eignty, in nature. Puffendorf and Hobbes took the po- 
sition that, since there is no compelling force behind 
international law, international law is therefore not 
binding. But Bynkershoek found the sanction of in- 
ternational law to lie in the common consent of men; 
that is to say, in humanity or public opinion. 

The American Peace Society subscribes, with Elihu 
Root, James Brown Scott, and others, to this last inter- 
pretation. The sanction for international law, like the 
sovereignty of nations, lies in the very consent of the 
parties; that is to say, in public opinion which grows 
out of the customs, codes, decisions, treaties, awards, 
laws, and precedents of men in their associated capaci- 
ties. ‘lo repeat, we place the ultimate sanction of in- 
ternational law not in force, but in public opinion. 

Again, we should have made clearer that it is not our 
“policies” in Europe which have been “shown to be 
wholly futile.” 
ceived very little attention from the powers now at war. 
The policy of the European nations has been more 


Our policies have unfortunately re- 


nearly the policy seemingly approved by Dr. Eliot, 
namely, that “There is no government and no court in 
the world which does not rest ultimately upon force.” 
That is the only policy that has been effectively in opera- 
tion in Europe, especially during the last forty years. 
It must be that policy, therefore, which has failed and 
brought on the present war. It is that policy, and that 
policy only, we believe, which has “postponed the com- 
ing of international peace.” An interesting aspect of 
Dr. Eliot’s position is that he himself seems really to 
disapprove of that bloody policy when he uses a bit con- 
temptuously the words: “the violent proceedings of the 
international law-breaker who believes that in practice 
might makes right.” 

In short, we wish that Dr. Eliot, and those who be- 
lieve with him, might heartily agree with us that the 
problem of “competitive national arming and the fight- 
ing sure to result therefrom” is to be solved only by a 
finer international organization in terms of interna- 
tional law backed, as it must be, by the sanction of pub- 
lie opinion. We wish that he and they would grant 
further that it is not our “methods or policies” that 
have been proved to be “unsound.” Surely it is not the 
failure of our long-pursued policies that is “abject.” 
The abject “failure” is to be found elsewhere. We are 
quite clearly of the opinion that it is to be found in the 
philosophy of Puffendorf, Hobbes, and Dr. Eliot that 
“there is no government and no court in the world 
which does not rest ultimately on force.” 

We may appropriately quote from the Prime Minister 
of England, who, speaking in Dublin in September, 
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1914, declared that one of the ends we must all keep in 
view is “the substitution for force, for the clash of com- 
peting ambition, for groupings and alliances and a pre- 
carious equipoise, of a real European partnership based 
on the recognition of equal right and established and 
enforced by a common will.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


At the recent opening of the Leeds 
University Medical School, England, 
Sir William Osler, Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford, referred to the present war as 
“a periodic attack of acute mania on the part of the 
race.” Sir William, not unknown to Americans, be- 
lieves that the young men of England have been trained 
to regard warfare as one of the prerogatives of Jehovah. 
He said: “The pride, pomp, and circumstance of war 
have so captivated the human mind that its horrors are 
deliberately minimized. ‘The soldier embodies the he- 
roic virtues, and the camp is the nursery of fortitude 
and chivalry. The inspiration of the nation is its bat- 
tles.” 

The explanation of this, he believes, lies in the fact 
that we are in the childhood of civilization, the lust of 
war is still in the blood. There seems to be no final 
appeal but to the ordeal of battle. “Some of us,” he 
said, “had indulged the fond hope that in the power 
man had gained over nature had arisen possibilities for 
intellectual and social development such as to controj 
collectively his morals and emotions, so that the nations 
would not learn war any more. We were foolish enough 
to think that where Christianity had failed science 
might succeed, forgetting that the hopelessness of the 
failure of the gospel lay not in the message, but in its 
interpretation. The promised peace was for the indi- 
vidual—the world was to have tribulations.” He de- 
clared that organized knowledge must infiltrate every 
activity of human life. There is a difficulty in those 
islands which in fruitful ideas, inventions, and discov- 
eries has had the lion’s share, but failed to grasp imme- 
diately their practical importance. The leaders of in- 
tellectual and political thought were not awake when 
the dawn appeared. The oligarchy who ruled polit- 
ically were ignorant; the hierarchy who ruled intellect- 
ually were hostile. In two ways science is the best 
friend war ever had: it has made slaughter possible on 
a scale undreamt of, and it has enormously increased 
man’s capacity to maim and to disable his fellow-man. 
Sir William believes that in the present war at least five 
or six millions of men in the prime of life will be killed. 

As against science’s contribution to war, the distin- 
guished physician believes that there is a great credit 
halance—the enormous number spared the misery of 
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sickness, unspeakable tortures saved by anesthesia, the 
lessened time of convalescence, the whole organization 
of nursing. 

Dr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds Univer- 
sity, pointed ovt that the universities of Gdéttingen, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin have had a great deal to do with 
bringing on the war. He expressed the feeling also 
that British universities had neglected scientific inter- 
ests and methods in the training of young men who had 
passed on to high positions in the civil service. He 
added: “If Oxford had cared more for the study of the 
humanities and dialectics, we might have had in our 
civil service and government men who were so alert to 
the real drift of things and so alive to the possibilities 
of the destructive power of science that they in trumpet 
tones might have aroused their countrymen and pre- 
vented this war.” 

Our personal opinion is that the failure of the uni- 
versities is only one aspect of the more colossal failure 
of our total human collective effort to establish interna- 
tional machinery for the realization of simple justice. ¢ . 


The Program 
of the Peace 
Congress. 


We are glad to call attention to the pro- 
gram of the Fifth American Peace Con- 
gress recently held in San Francisco. It is 
printed, as it was actually passed by the Congress, else- 
where in these pages. It is not exactly the program we 
would have devised. It contains too many paragraphs. 
We do not believe that paragraph V is founded upon 
fact. We have little faith that the nations now at war 
would look with any favor upon any possible suggestions 
from neutrals looking toward the end of the war. We 
are of the opinion that paragraph VI presents a plan 
which is impracticable. . 

There are valuable features, however, which will help. 
It is true that the President of the United States is de- 
serving of credit for keeping this country out of the 
war. “Costly preparation against hypothetical dangers” 
is a felicitous and illuminating phrase. It seems proper 
that the recipients of special privilege should be re- 
minded of the proprieties. velative to representation upon 
the committees of Congress. The indictment against 
war is pertinent and powerful. The program of the 
League to Enforce Peace, especially in section 3, has 
been greatly improved. 

It was well to re-emphasize our hope in the Third 
Hague Conference. Pan-American co-operation in the 
Mexican situation is deservedly mentioned. The merg- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine in a League of Pan-Ameri- 
can Peace is not so clear. The references to our immi- 
gration policy and to women, while important enough, 
seem in the light of our main problem relatively insig- 
nificant. The paragraph referring to universities and 
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colleges might well have included the rest of our schools. 
The call to avoid the militarization of our country would 
have been stronger had it been more clearly defined. 

The program as a whole, as it seems to us, is repre- 
sentative of the best thought now bearing upon our dis- 
tressing world situation. 


International Through the development of inter- 
Unions for the 

Advancement national unions for the advancement 
of Science. of science is to come a finer world or- 


ganization for international peace. This was the view 
held by Prof. Paul 8S. Reinsch, minister to China, ex- 
pressed in an address at the University of Chicago a 
short time ago. Professor Reinsch was speaking on 
“The Hague Tribunal and the Future Development of 
International Peace.” Among other things he de- 
clared : 

“Modern science and the demand for standardized 
efficiency work increasingly for international action. 
We, therefore, have the basis of a juristic union to de- 
velop a law to bind nations in a practical way, leaving 
each free to express national feeling in art, literature, 


and music. 
“There can be produced an international state, strong 


in its use of the information of the world for practical 
affairs. It is very interesting that in this America is 
fitted to take a leading part.” 

International organization is the hope of the peace 
movement. The differences of opinion with reference 
to the peace movement relate almost entirely to the 
question, What direction shall this organization take? 
It must, we believe, be an outgrowth of the organizations 
which already exist. Professor Reinsch does us a serv- 
ice in calling attention to the possibilities presented by 
the international scientific organizations. The contri- 
bution of the scientists to the juridical union of the 
nations will necessarily be very great. ¢@ . 


The following petition prepared by 
some of our friends in California ex- 
presses our views so clearly relative 
to the problem of preparedness that we are glad to print 


it in full. It reads: 


,M.C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Whereas our Republic began all its foreign wars and 
never has been attacked, and cannot possibly be at- 
tacked until some time after the exhausted powers shall 
end the present war; and as our friendship with the 
great world powers, our extensive commerce with all 
nations, and our protection by two oceans render us the 
safest of all nations and the natural leader of the world 
to peace; and whereas other nations would regard our 
preparations for war as an example and even a real dan- 
ger to them; and because the other nations would in 
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like manner increase their armaments, and thus leave 
our country no stronger, relatively, than before, I there- 
fore petition our government to consider the following 
protest : 

Let Law Replace War.—lI protest against the war 
system which has amassed the huge armaments that are 
desolating civilization. I urge that the Congress may 
not be stampeded by those crying hysterically.for ex- 
travagant increases in our military preparations, but 
that that body may promote those measures which shall 
lead to arbitration, to a Congress and High Court of 
Nations, destined as they surely are to replace the rival 
armies and navies of the world. Let us prepare for 
what we want—Peace. 


It seems appropriate to assume that 
college men are representative of the 
nations’ best stock. If this be true, 
the present war is working a most distressing havoc in 
the best blood of the nations at war. Upon the author- 
ity of Dr. M. R. James, the Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge University, England, that illustrious uni- 
versity has shrunk to less than one-third of its former 
numbers. Figures show that shrinkage in tuitions has 
made it necessary for the university to practice a most 
rigid economy, and the financial prospect for 1915 “can- 
not but be gloomy.” Of Cambridge men, not less than 
10,000 are fighting or preparing to fight for the defense 
of their country; some seven hundred have been 
wounded, and over three hundred have won distinctions 
in the field. The Provost says: “We know, too, that of 
the whole number between two and three thousand 
would, in the ordinary course, still be living and study- 
ing among us.” He adds: “We pass to the thought of 
the many who will not return; 470 Cambridge men 
have fallen; 150 of them at least should have been 
undergraduates still. For these no privileges we can 
devise avails, yet the university bears them upon her 
heart.” 


College Men 
at the Front. 


Mr. Robert Herrick, in the New Republic for October 
30, recants as a pacifist because he is ashamed of our 
“vague pacifism,” “anemic idealism,” “timidities,” 
“unrealities,” and “sickliness.” Mr. Herrick has been 
in France. He says there is no question of the great 
benefit of this war to that country, sweeping away the 
trivial and the base, uniting all classes, and revealing 
the nation to itself in terms of chivalry, steadiness, 
seriousness, bravery, and good humor. Mr. Herrick lets 
slip one expression which may serve as our reply to 
him. He says: “It may be lamentable that humanity 
is so firmly in the grip of biologic law that it must kill 
in order to decide its disputes.” 


| 
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The answer to Mr. Herrick’s mental difficulties is, 
however, more completely set forth in an editorial in 
the same number of the New Republic. The editorial 
is entitled “The Reality of Peace.” It is an illumi- 
nating defense of the patent fact that there is no moral 
gain following in the wake of war which is not also 
possible ‘to civilization at peace. The last sentence of 
this article reads: “America could have no nobler ideal 
than to show in its institutions the supreme reality of 
the pacifist state.” 


If we have spent fifteen billions of dollars in the last 
generation in war bills, two billions upon our navy in 
the last thirty years, are we now so unprepared that we 
must give way to the scaremongers and stampeders? If 
so, against whom must we extravagantly prepare? Is 
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it against the diminishing Germany, diminishing Eng- 
land, diminishing France? Is it against Mexico? Is 
it against Japan? If so, why? 


The vital question soon to be decided by the people 
of the United States is, Shall the United States borrow 
money for a most unprecedented increase of unpro- 
duetive armaments ? 


Is this country going into the attacking business? Is 
this country going to wage war against Japan, against 
Germany, against England, against France? If so, 
when, and what for? 


The hysterical exponents of an extravagant additional 
military outlay owe to the American people a bill of 
particulars. And it ought to be explicit. ¢ 


CRITICISMS OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE is interested to know what wise 
men think of it and of the work it aims to promote. When 
urged to write his views of what the peace societies might 
well do at this time, Dr. Eliot wrote to us the following let- 
ters, all but the personal parts of which are here given. Our 
reply will be found elsewhere in these pages.—THE Epitor. 


Asticou, MAINE, 11 September, 1915. 


I am sorry to say that I do not feel able to write an 
article on “what the peace societies might well do,” for 
I have no clear vision of what they might do now for 
the advantage of the civilized world. I can see no way 
of preventing war in the future, except through ‘an 
agreement made by a moderate number of strong na- 
tions to prevent war by force, and the peace societies 
have opposed, and I believe still oppose, all such 
use of force. Do you see, or does President Burton 
or Secretary Trueblood see, clearly any other way to stop 
the competitive national arming and the fighting sure 
to result therefrom? If anybody has made you ac- 
quainted with a feasible plan for stopping competitive 
arming, will you kindly impart it to me? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 


AstTIcou, MAINE, 16 September, 1915. 


I cannot express more clearly my present frame of 
mind than I expressed it in my letter to you of Septem- 
ber 11. 

I am glad to hear that William Ladd’s Essay of 1840 
is to be reprinted and circulated. We shall be able to 
make a fresh comparison between his doctrine and the 
fighting spirit in Europe between 1864 and 1916. 

I have read your ten objections to an International 
Police in the August ApvocaTe or Peace. They are 
not without force. The project of a world federation, 
a world court, and a world police is vast, and probably 
not feasible at present, or within any reasonable time. 
The smaller project of a limited league of a moderate 
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number of strong nations, which by treaty shall agree 
that they will each furnish a specified quota of military 
and naval force to be used in preventing any member of 
the league from going to war, and in preventing any 
nation outside of the league from attacking any member 
of the league, or in resisting such an attack, if it shall 
occur, is to be advocated on the ground that nobody has 
imagined and suggested any other way of reducing the 
competitive arming which has led to the present war, 
and will surely crush the nations of Europe under intol- 
erable burdens if it goes on. It is easy to imagine ob- 
jections to this limited scheme of co-operative defense 
against war and the competitive arming which surely 
leads to war; but it is also not impossible to imagine 
overcoming the objections. Therefore all men of good 
will ought to advocate this plan, unless they can propose 
another which is more feasible or more promising. To 
my thinking, the proposition of the peace societies that 
an international legislature and an international court 
be established, without providing any sanction for inter- 
national law, is neither feasible nor promising. On the 
contrary, it seems to me absolutely hopeless and foolish. 
To advocate it is a complete waste of time, strength, and 
good intentions, and nothing but a prolongation of the 
present misery of Europe will result from the efforts of 
the peace societies in that direction. The officers and 
agents of the existing peace societies are taking, in my 
judgment, a very grave responsibility in persisting in 
policies which the experience of Europe since 1864 has 
shown to be wholly futile. There is no government and 
no court in the world which does not rest ultimately on 
foree—force restrained and regulated, to be sure, but 
still effective force. International war will not be 
brought to an end without the use of a regulated, re- 
strained, but effective force. So long as the peace socie- 
ties and the peace promoters decline to recognize and 
act upon this obvious principle in government and law, 
they will only postpone the coming of international 
peace. 


| 
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You point out in your ten objections that councils, 
federations, and courts backed by force have often been 
suggested by publicists during the past five centuries, 
but have never been seriously considered. Does that 
fact make you despair of success in trying a similar, 
though more limited, experiment, after Europe has been 
through the terrific experiences of the last thirteen 
months, and has been watching for fifty years the vio- 
lent proceedings of an international law-breaker who 
believes that in practise Might makes Right? 
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I put together two of the sentences you print under 
the heading “Do You Realize?” namely: “The American 
Peace Society has been working for nearly a century to 
abolish wars” and “The greatest war of the ages is now 
devastating our world.” Is it not a fair inference that 
the methods or policies of the American Peace Society 
have not been sound? Certainly failure of a long-pur- 
sued policy could not be more abject. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CHartes W. Evior. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


The following self-explanatory letter is so vitally pertinent 
to the work of the American Peace Society that we are glad, 
with the consent of its author, to publish it in full—THe 
Epitor. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 
2 JacKSON PLACE. 


WasuinerTon, D. C., June 16, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. RALstTon: 


At the conclusion of the very pleasant and profitable 
interview which we had yesterday about the future 
policy of the American Peace Society you were good 
enough to ask that I put into writing some of the views 
that I ventured to express concerning the policy which 
the American Peace Society might properly pursue. 

I stated that it seemed to me best for the Peace So- 
ciety, during the present war, to consider carefully its 
traditions, in order to determine whether, upon the con- 
clusion of the war, if not before, it might take up those 
traditions and attempt to secure, if possible, their reali- 
zation. When I speak of traditions, I mean more espe- 
cially the views of William Ladd, the founder and later 
a president of the American Peace Society and author 
of “Essay on a Congress of Nations,” published in 1840, 
which, in my opinion, is still the greatest literary con- 
tribution ever made to the cause of international peace ; 
the views of William Jay, likewise a president of the 
American Peace Society, as expressed in his admirable 
little tractate entitled “War and Peace,” published in 
1842, and the views of Elihu Burritt, in essentials the 
views of Ladd, which Burritt set forth in various ad- 
dresses to the European peace congresses which he called 
into being. 

Now it is hard to give an adequate idea of Ladd’s 
“Congress of Nations” without an analysis of the book, 
and it is difficult to obtain a copy of this work. There- 
fore I proposed, at the last meeting of our Executive 
Committee, held on May 21, to issue a new edition of 
this work, to be published by the Oxford Press and to 
be widely circulated. This proposal was approved, sub- 
ject to the condition that I should prefix to the essa 
a biographical sketch and a statement of the relation 
of Ladd’s work to the peace movement and to the Hague 
conferences, which he foresaw and outlined. This I 
agreed to do. I intend to propose later a new edition 


of William Jay’s little work, and I hope that I may 
be able to get together a collection of Burritt’s ad- 


dresses and articles which will justify their separate 
publication and distribution. 

The reason for republishing these works is that they 
are in reality the head and front of the scientific and 
practicable peace movement. 

Ladd proposed a Congress of Nations, as he foresaw 
the possibilities of international conferences to consider 
questions of international importance and to agree upon 
rules of conduct and of law to be adopted by the various 
states. He described in detail the work of such a diplo- 
matic body as the Hague Conference; he stated how it 
was to be called, and he framed its program, and for 
many years to come the Hague Conferences will busy 
themselves with the topics suggested by Ladd. 

In the next place, he advocated a Court of Nations 
to decide disputes, submitted voluntarily by the nations, 
in accordance with generally recognized principles of law 
and of equity. To future disputes the court was to apply 
the principles of international law or of international 
conduct drafted by the Congress of Nations and accepted 
by such nations as cared to be bound by them. Ladd had 
no illusions. He believed that the congress or conference 
of nations would do its work slowly, but he felt that 
this would be an advantage, as what was slowly done 
would not need to be done over again. He believed 
further that public opinion would force the nations to 
live up to their agreements, and that public opinion 
would likewise secure compliance with the judgments 
of the court. He was not an advocate of force, either 
to get the nations into court or to get them out of it. 

Jay’s little book proposed the compromis clause, to 
be embodied in treaties subsequently concluded by the 
United States, by which the contracting parties bound 
themselves to decide all disputes arising under these 
treaties by means of arbitration, and indeed to agree 
to decide all disputes between them by arbitration. 

Burritt was the disciple of Ladd. He called into 
being unofficial congresses, presided over by men like 
Victor Hugo and Sir David Brewster, and which men 
like Richard Cobden attended. The outbreak of the 
Crimean War stopped his work. At these different con- 
ferences Mr. Burritt spoke of an international court 
and of the services which it would render. 

Enough has been said to show that the American 
Peace Society has great traditions. It seems to me 
that it should call this fact to. the attention of the public; 
that it should claim as its own the traditions of its 
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distinguished officers, for Ladd and Jay were presidents 
and Burritt was secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety. I do not mean by this that it should call attention 
to the views of its great men of the past, and, having 
done so, fold its arms and rest. I mean that the Amer- 
ican Peace Society should take up the program of these 
men, that the American Peace Society should state this 
program as it was stated by them, and that the Amer- 
ican Peace Society should show how the program as thus 
stated fits into the present day. The Society should not, 
however, content itself with an exposition of the views 
of the three men mentioned; it should develop their 
views and attempt to secure, as far as possible, accept- 
ance of them today and their incorporation into the 
practice of nations. 

I would venture to suggest that the work of the 
American Peace Society should be constructive, in the 
sense that it should seek by all practicable means to 
advance the cause of peaceable settlement, whether it 
he a settlement by good offices, mediation, friendly 
composition, commissions of inquiry, arbitration, or 
judicial decision. It should advocate the creation of 
agencies fitted to secure these different kinds of ad- 
justment. It should endeavor to devise other methods 
of peaceable settlement and to suggest appropriate 
agencies for these newer methods. I think that better 
results would be reached in the Jong run by advocating 
this constructive policy than by indulging in the de- 
nunciation of concrete abuses, real or alleged. To be 
specific, I think that we do not make much progress by 
denouncing an increase of the army or navy, or by in- 
sisting upon a decrease of military and naval budgets. 
I admit that an increase of the army and navy and of 
military expenditures is to be regretted for many rea- 
sons, one of which is that, in our country at least, an in- 
crease may well mean a new danger known to the small 
circle of the well informed, but not to the public at 
large. In other countries an increase is largely a con- 
cession to militarism, which exists there but which, for- 
tunately for us, does not exist in our country. 

Now, my view is that societies and organizations 
other than the American Peace Society may be counted 
upon to oppose an increase of the army or navy and of 
military expenditures if the members of those societies 
or organizations believe that an increase of the land and 
naval forces and that an increase of military expendi- 
tures should be checked. Personally I have a feeling 
that, in the present condition of affairs, a larger army 
and a more efficient navy are needed by the United 
States for purely defensive purposes. At the same time, 
I believe that, even although the army and navy should 
be increased, we should strive to advance the cause of 
peaceful settlement, and to create agencies to compose 
differences peaceably, so that a public opinion may be 
formed so strongly in favor of peaceful adjustment that 
the resort to the army and navy for the decision of in- 
ternational disputes will become the rare exception, 
rather than the frequent rule. 

I think that the peace movement owes it to itself 
to submit a substitute, or a series of substitutes, for a 
resort to arms. We have denounced the old fashioned 
method of force, and in my opinion we are right in 
denouncing it, but, having denounced it, I think the 
burden rests upon us of proposing other and more 
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adequate methods which shall have positive advantages 
of their own and few or none of the defects of the older 
system which we unsparingly condemn. 

I have merely mentioned the army and navy as a 
concrete instance, and although it is apparently very 
inviting to take up the cudgels against the partisans 
of increased armament, I am deeply convinced that the 
American Peace Society should live up to its traditions, 
that it should develop them, and that it should leave 
to others that part of the peace movement which falls 
outside of those traditions. There will be a large 
task for the Peace Society if it consciously restricts 
itself to a definite program. It may not hope to cover 
the entire field. It will gain strength by concentration, 
and if it limits itself to constructive measures of the 
kind to be found in the plans of its great officers, it 
can hope to win the confidence of men of affairs, and 
thereby increase its standing and its influence in the 
community. 

Now, I do not mean by this that other methods should 
be discouraged. The peace movement is like a stream, 
fed from many sources, but I think the wisest course 
for the American Peace Society is to withdraw within 
itself, as it were, during the present war, to consider 
carefully what can best be done in the future, to limit 
its program consciously, and, having so limited it, en- 
deavor to carry it into effect when the conclusion of 
peace will give the Society a hearing. 

It may, perhaps seem to you that some of the views 
which T have expressed are stated in the abstract, whereas 
what really interests people and influences them is the 
concrete. This is true to a certain extent, because I 
have not analyzed, and cannot within the short com- 
pass of a letter, analyze the views of Messrs. Ladd, Jay 
and Burritt. A careful reading of their works, how- 
ever, will show that there is plenty of the concrete under 
the abstract. 

T would not limit myself solely to the views of these 
great men. I would, as previously said, develop them 
as experience suggests that they should be developed 
or modified, and T would consciously start from these 
views. Having traditions, | would state what those 
traditions were, and at the same time IT would indicate 
an intention to stand by them and to live up to them, 
and to endeavor to secure their realization in the prac- 
tice of nations. It is because IT believe that the tra- 
ditions of the American Peace Society set it apart and 
give it a unique position in the peace movement, that I 
advocate a return to its traditions. Let other societies 
without those traditions follow their best judgment. 
Encourage and aid them to do so. But the American 
Peace Society should, in my opinion, go back to the 
Fathers, as it were, and consciously preach and carry 
out their doctrines to their logical conclusion. By so 
doing, the American Peace Society will occupy a very 
different position in the peace movement from that 
which it now occupies, and its influence will, I feel quite 
sure, be appreciably increased. 

I have not mentioned the question of the reorgani- 
zation of the Society, or changes to be made in the 
ApvocaTE OF PEacr. ‘These are very delicate and diffi- 
cult questions, and require to be considered with great 
care and with no little patience. The reorganization of 
the Society depends largely upon the policy which it is 
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to pursue, and an agreement should be reached upon 
that policy before attempting a reorganization. 

As regards the ApvocaTE or Peace, I believe it should 
be made a great and worthy organ of the peace move- 
ment as a whole, that it should be issued monthly, that 
it should be attractive in form and interesting in sub- 
stance, that it should be edited by a person at an 
adequate salary, who would give his whole time to it, 
and that its policy should be controlled by a repre- 
sentative and competent board of editors. This is a 
matter which needs much thought and in which the ex- 
perience of editors and managers of other periodicals is 
likely to be controlling. 

I am not a member of the Board of Directors or of 
the Executive Committee of the American Peace So- 
ciety, and I hesitate to make any suggestions at this 
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time concerning its reorganization. I am, however, 
deeply interested in its welfare and I would be willing 
to discuss it with you or with your committee, should 
you so desire. As regards the Apvocare or Pracr, | 
should be glad to take up with you and your committee 
the changes which seem to be necessary to make it more 
representative of the peace movement and which are 
caleulated to increase its circulation and its influence. 

In the hope that I have not set forth my views on 
these subjects at too great length, I am, my dear Mr. 
Ralston, 

Always sincerely yours, 


(Signed ) James Brown Scorr. 


Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, Union Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


NORTH AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


By Dr. J. A. MACDONALD 


4 greatest thing North America has done, the 
thing which puts into visible and concrete form the 
spirit and purpose of this International Congress, is the 
joint achievement of these two nations, the United 
States and Canada. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Pacific across to the Arctic, there stretches 
an international boundary line of 4,000 miles, where ter- 
ritory touches territory, where sovereignty meets sover- 
eignty, where nation salutes nation, but for a hundred 
years the international waters of those Great Lakes have 
been unfretted by any ship of war, those rolling prairies 
have been unmarked by any hostile fort, those majestic 
mountains have never echoed to the roar of any alien 
gun. 

Four thousand miles! For one hundred years! Tell 
me, you men from other continents, where in all the 
world is there a match for this that North America has 
done? Where is there a civilization so undishonored ? 
Where is there a boundary so free? Where is there a 
history so worthy of record? Let Europe answer. 

Europe! from whom we inherited our civilization, 
whose two thousand years is our background, whose 
achievements were our inspiration. Europe! whose 
Christianity is in our creeds, whose culture is in our col- 
leges, whose heart’s-blood is in our veins! Europe! 
bristling with guns from the Hebrides to the Darda- 
nelles, bleeding at every boundary with death-wound 
none can stanch—O Europe! how often would America 
have come to you with the gospel of international good- 
will, teaching you the secret of Anglo-American peace, 
proving to you the power of international disarmament, 
and helping to gather your shattered nationalities into 
a United States of Europe! How often! But ye would 
not. Now, no matter who among you is to blame, we, 
too, must suffer in your agony. The national peace of 
this American Republic is threatened by your madness. 
The best red blood of the Canadian Dominion is being 
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-soaked into your battlefields because of the blood-guilti- 


ness of your sin. 

But when this world-storm of Europe is past, when 
this red rain has enriched the roots of Europe’s next 
verdure, the United States and Canada, their common 
democracy made stronger by their common experiences, 
shall come again into the council chamber of the nations, 
and, with the released democracies of the warring peo- 
ples of Europe, shall speak the doom of the autocrats 
and the despots and the war lords and all that damning 
system of militarism that has cursed Europe for two 
thousand years. 

Before this world-war is over these two free democra- 
cies of North America shall have paid the price of war; 
it may be they shall have paid it in full, and it may be 
the United States as well as Canada shall have paid it in 
blood. And then, not the United States and Canada 
alone, but all the democratic nations the world over, 
shall have something to say to the war lords. And they 
will insist that the world is too small for war lords or 
for war; that in the world neighborhood of civilized na- 
tions there shall be no longer any room for the wild 
beasts of Europe’s war jungle, and that the broken- 
down war-nationalisms of Europe shall give place to 
North America’s international experiment. 

And this is North America’s prophetic vocation ; this 
is the high calling wherewith North America is called ; 
not any proud boasting that America is better than Eu- 
rope, that “I am holier than thou,” that our hand- 
breadth of political history has nothing to learn from 
Europe’s struggle through the ages. Not that. 

North America at best is only Europe’s second chance. 
The seeds of our harvests of liberty and peace were car- 
ried to our shores from the historic fields of Britain, 
from France, too, and the Netherlands, from the sunny 
slopes of Italy and the Alpine glens, from the shadows 
of Bohemia and the valley of the Rhine. We are the 
heirs of all the ages. The fagots of Europe’s martyr- 
doms kindled the fires of liberty for us. It is not for us 
to boast. Rather must we heed the prophet call, and 


share with Europe, man with man and nation with na- 
tion, the infinite tragedy of this time. 


‘ 
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North America’s international experiment had not 
been possible but for the age-long heroisms of Europe 
that seemed to fail. And our great experiment in civil- 
ized internationalism would even yet fail of its full 
achievement were there in Europe today no heroes ready 
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to suffer, no million martyrs ready to die, that law shall 
reign among all the nations, that justice shall come to 
all the world, and that any people anywhere who desire 
to be free and are fit to be free shall be given freedom’s 
unfettered chance. 


TEN OBJECTIONS TO THE TEN OBJECTIONS 


By HAMILTON HOLT 


Owing to the widespread comment caused by the edi- 
torial “Ten Objections to an International Police,” which 
was published in our August issue, we are reprinting it, with 
a reply to each objection (printed in italics) by Mr. Hamilton 
Ilolt, editor of The Independent and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the League to Enforce Peace. We are 
quite content that our readers decide for themselves as to the 
merits of the issues raised.—Tune Epiror. 


1. The plans designed for the creation of a League of 
Peace, to be backed by an international force, appar- 
ently presuppose that such force shall not be used 
against this country. At least such a contingency has 
never been discussed. 


They presuppose nothing of the kind. If the United 
States enters a League and agrees to use her force 
against another nation that breaks the laws of the 
League, the United States must expect force to be used 
against her if sur breaks the laws of the League. If the 
United States expects to break the rules of the League 
whenever it is for her interest to do so, and escape pun- 
ishment, of course she had better keep out of the League. 
If she keeps her word, she need fear nothing. 


2. They ignore the lesson that the decrees of the 
United States Supreme Court against individual States 
are executed, notwithstanding the fact that the court has 
no power of enforcement. 


Of course the nine Supreme Court Justices do not 
shoulder arms to enforce their decisions on the losing liti- 
gant. But the whole force of the United States is be- 
hind their judgments, and will any one deny that the 
knowledge of this has made the use of force unnecessary ? 
Ordinarily the decrees of the court of the League will be 
carried out automatically, as is the case with the Su- 
preme Court, but potential force behind it will 
strengthen the court a hundredfold. 


3. The plans overlook the necessity for first establish- 
ing an International Legislature and an International 
Court, out of which such an international police mus* 
develop if it develops at all. 


A non sequitur. Almost all Leagues in history are 
offensive and defensive alliances, which means that tie 
executive departments are paramount. Scarcely any 
have had judicial or legislative departments, Histor- 
ically, the executive or department for the use of force 
comes into existence before courts and legislatures. 


4. The supposed necessity for an international police 
may and probably will be found to be unjustified when 
once an International Legislature and an International 
Court are really established. 


Would an international legislature and court have 
prevented the present war? Servia appealed to The 


Hague in vain. It is true that when nations have gene 
to arbitration they have abided by the award. The diffi- 
culty is to get them to go to court. If Austria had 
known that England, Japan, and Italy would come into 
the war if she refused arbitration, she would have arbi- 
trated. 


5. The efficiency of public opinion, generally granted 
to be the ultimate executive force behind all law, the 
executive to which Cicero referred as the “Queen of the 
World,” receives no adequate consideration by the advo- 
cates of an international force. 


It is true that public opinion is the force behind 
all forces. But public opinion as a substitute for force 
is an absurdity. The public opinion of the United 
States against crime would not apprehend a single crim- 
inal or keep him where he could do no harm to society. 


6. The present war, indeed all wars, teach that pre- 
paredness to use force does not necessarily operate as a 
deterrent in time of international crises. 


True, but the word “necessarily” saves you. The 
opposite is also true. The preparedness of Japan com- 
pels China to acquiesce when Japan sends her an ulti- 
matum. (Co-operative preparedness is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from competitive preparedness. 


7. Our Federal Constitution provides (Art. I, sec. 8) 
that the Congress shall “declare war,” “raise and sup- 
port armies,” and that the Congress shal! have the power 
to provide for calling forth the militia to repel invasions. 
The same Constitution further provides (Art. ITT, see. 
3) that “treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to our 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” Further (Art. 
IV, sec. 4), “The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government 
and shall protect each of them against invasion.” Again 
(Art. II, sec. 2), “The President of the United States 
shall have power, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, providing two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” Before any treaty or series of treaties 
could be negotiated providing for an international po- 
lice, transferring the power to declare war to other and 
possibly hostile nations, it would be necessary to modify 
all of these articles of our United States Constitution. 


This is equivalent to saying that the entrance of 
the United States into a League is at present unconsti- 
tutional. Such authorities on international law as Wil- 
liam H. Taft, John Bassett Moore. George Grafton Wil- 
son, Theodore S. Woolsey, et al. do not so hold. Are 
there any authorities on the other side whose opinions 
are entitled to greater weight? The same objection can 
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be made to the United States entering into any treaty in 
which it agrees to do any specific thing in advance of its 
happening. 

The Senate is a part of the treaty-making power, and 
has to be consulted in most places where in other coun- 
tries the executive acts alone. Of course the Senate can 
refuse to carry out its promises just as the executive cun. 
And tt should therefore never make promises that it 
does not expect to carry oul in good faith. 


8. The plans assume that the United States Senate 
can be prevailed upon to accept a scheme which will 
materially curtail its constitutional prerogatives, subor- 
dinate the Congress of the United States to a league 
unknown to and inconsistent with the Constitution of 
the United States, and change both in fact and in theory 
the form and substance of the Republic of the Fathers. 


The Senate is mighty “onery” at times, but when 
the people apply the lash the Senate always moves. 


9. The advocates of an international police as a means 
of restricting wars do not seem to know, at least they 
ignore, that, though the proposal is very old, it has 
never been seriously or popularly received. Without 
going back to the Greek “Councils,” it is a fact that 
Dante proposed a world federation, backed by force, in 
his “Convito” early in the fourteenth century. The 
Grand Design of Henry IV embodied the same principle 
in 1601. <A few years later Hugo Grotius suggested the 
importance of “certain congresses of Christian powers, 
in which the controversies among some of them may be 
decided by others who are not interested, and in which 
measures may be taken to compel the parties to accept 
peace upon equitable terms.” In 1693 William Penn’s 
plan for the peace of Europe allowed for an interna- 
tional force. Saint Pierre and Rosseau had a similar 
plan in the early eighteenth century. Lord Liverpool’s 
foreign secretary, Robert Stewart, better known as Vis- 
count Castlereagh, went to the Congress of Vienna, 
1814-1815, for the purpose of establishing an armed 


HELD IN SAN FRANCISCO AND 


This platform is printed as it was unanimously approved 
by the Congress. Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of the 
Congress, was commissioned by the delegates to take these 
resolutions in person to the President of the United States, 
with the special instruction to lay emphasis upon the pro- 
posal in Resolution V for a Conference of Neutral Nations. 
It was also voted that copies of the platform be submitted to 
the members of Congress, the Cabinet, and the Governors of 
the States.—THe Eprror. 


TT Congress gratefully recognizes that to the Pres- 
ident of the United States is largely due the fact that 
this Republic has remained law-abiding, despite currents 
of fear, hate, and excitement, and that it stands firm 
on the only basis on which civilization can be restored 
or peace maintained—the foundation of law. 


II. The defense of the Republic is not primarily a mat- 
ter of armies and navies, but it lies in justice, concilia- 
tion, and trust in international law. While we do not urge 
disarmament under present conditions, we are opposed 
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concert of Europe. Cardinal Fleury, Prime Minister to 
Louis XV of France, when presented with the scheme 
proposed by Saint Pierre, pleasantly remarked that the 
document should have a preliminary article providing 
for the education of missionaries “to dispose the hearts 
of the Princes of Europe to submit to such a diet.” 
This discriminating suggestion of the Prime Minister 
suggests today a genuine objection to the plan for an 
international police. 


It is true the suggestions cited for a world federa- 
tion have never been carried out as proposed; but how 
about such Leagues of Peace as the Swiss Confederaticn, 
the German Confederation, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, and, most important of all, the United States of 
America? These all had force behind them to provide 
against their being broken by enemies, both within and 
without. 


10. We may omit all reference to the Monroe Doctrine 
and to our ancient policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances, and simply add that to stress at this time the 
plan for an international police makes the solution of 
the problem of war more difficult by complicating it with 
a factor which is not only unknown, but at this time 
quite unnecessary. 


This is the only argument of the ten worth serious 
attention. It might offer insuperable obstacles to the 
United States joining a League of Peace at the present 
moment if the League agreed to ENFORCE ALL THE DE- 
cisions of the International Court. But if the League 
only agreed to use force against the nation that went to 
war before resorting to a Court or Council of Concilia- 
tion, as is proposed in the recently formed League to 
Enforce Peace, there ought not to be any objection to a 
nation presenting its case, even the Monroe Doctrine, 
before such a court or council. See President Lowell’s 
article in the current Atlantic Monthly for a full discus- 
sion of this. 
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to the current widespread demand for costly preparation 
against hypothetic dangers. If exhausted Europe is an 
increased menace to America, it must likewise be so to 
other neutrals, while armament expansion on our part 
incites similar action in the nations of South America 
and Asia. 

“The hoped-for leadership of America in the achieve- 
ment of a new-world order would be defeated by her 
surrender to the belief that the lesson of the great war 
is that she should seriously enter further into the old- 
world competition in armament, for, in the words of 
Washington, ‘Overgrown military establishments are, 
under any form of government, inauspicious to liberty, 
and are to be regarded as particularly hostile to repub- 
lican liberty.’ ” 


IIT. This Congress looks with apprehension on the 
presence in advisory boards of the United States Govern- 
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ment of men personally interested in the preparation, 
manufacture, or sale of munitions of war. 

The Congress further questions the propriety of ap- 
pointing on Congressional committees men who are 
or who have been concerned with the manufacture or 
trade in war materials. 


IV. Meeting at the time and place of this Interna- 
tional Exposition, which stands as a great triumph of 
Peace, this Congress brings its indictment against the 
present war: 

The great war is bleeding Europe white. It is work- 
ing havoc without parallel in the best racial elements in 
all nations concerned, thereby exhausting the near fu- 
ture and bringing subsequent impoverishment, physical 
and mental, to the race. 

An intolerable burden of sorrow and misery is thrown 
on the women and children in the various nations—those 
who had no part in bringing on the war and no interests 
to be served by it. 

No possible gain, economic or political (the integrity 
of invaded territory being assured), can compensate any 
nation for the loss, distress, and misery involved in this 
war and aggravated by every day of its continuance. 

No probability exists that military operations in any 
quarter, on land or sea, can of themselves bring the war 
to an end. 

A sweeping victory on either side, even if attainable, 
would not contribute to the solution of the problems of 
Europe, being sure to leave an increasing legacy of hate 
with the seeds of future wars. 


V. The outcome of recent missions to the governments 
of the warring nations warrants the belief that, while the 
nations at war are not willing themselves to begin nego- 
tiations or even to signify a desire to do so, lest it be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness and place them at a 
disadvantage in the final peace settlement, there is nev- 
ertheless abundant evidence that those charged with the 
administration of the foreign policies of these nations 
would welcome, or at least not oppose, affirmative action 
by a neutral agency to bring about a peace based on in- 
ternational justice: 

This Congress therefore respectfully urges the Presi- 
dent of the United States to co-operate with other neu- 
tral governments in calling a conference of neutral na- 
tions, which would constitute a voluntary court of con- 
tinuous mediation, would invite suggestions of settle- 
ment from each of the warring nations, and in any case 
submit to all of them simultaneously reasonable pro- 
posals as a basis for peace. 


VI. The numerous programs for a constructive and 
lasting peace, formulated since the beginning of the war 
by national and international conferences, prove that 
there is a deep-seated and universal revulsion against the 
forces and ideals that have brought on the present con- 
flict. 

This popular demand for constructive peace, if di- 
rected into definite channels, will exert a profound in- 
fluence on the terms of peace. 

This Congress rejoices that the international labor, 
women’s, and other movements are preparing for inter- 
national meetings to be held at the same time and place 
as the conference of powers which shall arrange the 
terms of peace. Provision should be made by which 
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other bodies, too, shall be represented in a similar man- 
ner. 

To this end the Congress advocates the immediate 
constitution of a joint committee of representatives of 
all forces interested in the furtherance of a lasting peace 
along the lines outlined by the Emergency Peace Fed- 
eration of Chicago, which committee shall establish a 
central clearing-house and insure a constant and per- 
sistent campaign of education and action, national and 
international. 


VII. The program of the League to Enforce Peace, 
lately adopted in Philadelphia, represents a constructive 
plan to prevent international war among civilized na- 
tions. 

With the members of the league, we believe it to be 
desirable for the United States to enter a real partner- 
ship of nations based on equal rights for all and estab- 
lished and enforced by a common will. Such a league 
should bind the signatories substantially to the follow- 
ing, which, with slight alterations, is identical with the 
program of the League to Enforce Peace: 

First. All justiciable questions arising between the 
signatory powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, sub- 
ject to the limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judi- 
cial tribunal for hearing and judgment, both upon the 
merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of the 
question. 

Second. Al! other questions arising between the signa- 
tories and not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted 
to a council of conciliation for hearing, consideration 
and recommendation. 

Third. The signatory powers shall jointly use, first, 
economic pressure, and later, if necessary and practi- 
cable, international police force against any one of their 
number that goes to war or commits acts of hostility 
against another of the signatories before any question 
arising shall be submitted, as provided in the foregoing. 

Fourth. Conferences between the signatory powers 
shall be held from time to time to formulate and codify 
rules of international law, which, unless some signatory 
shall signify its dissent within a stated period, shall 
thereafter govern in the decisions of the judicial tri- 
bunal above mentioned. 


VIII. This Congress strongly urges the calling of the 
Third Hague Conference to follow as soon as possible 
the conclusion of the present war. It further urges that 
the delegates to such conference represent the civil and 
not the military authority of their respective countries. 


IX. This Congress expresses its cordial approval of the 
policy for restoring order in Mexico by the co-operation 
with our Government of other American republics. This 
has tended to allay the fears of the peoples of South 
America regarding the policy of the United States. We 
believe that fear and force cannot bring respect, and that 
the moral influence of a nation tends to fail as its mili- 
tary equipment increases. 


X. This Congress believes that the Monroe Doctrine 
should merge in a League of Peace of the temperate 
Americas, which should effectively put an end to civil 
and international war on this continent. 


XT. This body appeals to the Congress of the United 
States to adopt an immigration policy based on the just 
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and equitable treatment of all races—a policy that will 
grant the rights of citizenship regardless of race or na- 
tionality, and to provide that all aliens should be under 
the special protection of the national government. 


XII. The combined influence of the women of all 
countries is one of the most effective forces in opposition 
to war. We recognize that this influence cannot be fully 


exerted except through the adequate recognition of their 
social and political rights. 


XIII. This Congress believes that universities and col- 
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five thousand years of recorded history 
peace, here and there established, has been kept and 
its area has been widened in one way only. Individuals 
have combined their efforts to suppress violence in the 
local community. Communities have co-operated to 
maintain the authoritative state and to preserve peace 
within its borders. States have formed leagues or con- 
federations, or have otherwise co-operated, to establish 
peace among themselves. Always peace has been made 
and kept, when made and kept at all, by the superior 
power of superior numbers acting in unity for the com- 
mon good. 

“Mindful of this teaching of experience, we believe 
and solemnly urge that the time has come to devise and 
to create a working union of sovereign nations to estab- 
lish peace among themselves and to guarantee it by all 
known and available sanctions at their command.” 

This statement comprises the appeal and the purpose 
of the League to Enforce Peace, which was organized 
amid the hallowed memories which surround Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia, on the 17th day of June last, 
by upwards of three hundred earnest, patriotic men. 
The inspiration which guided them was as noble as the 
inspiration which moved our forefathers to draft and 
sign the Declaration of Independence; and the purpose 
which they have in view is as pregrant with promise for 
beneficent effects upon mankind as was the purpose 
which animated the men who gave to the world the im- 
mortal declaration respecting human rights on July 4, 
1776. The makers of the Declaration of Independence 
had in mind the creation of a nation from a number of 
widely-separated colonies. The men who formed the 
League to Enforce Peace have in mind, as an ultimate 
achievement, a federation of the great powers of the 
world for the purpose of maintaining peace. The League 
to Enforce Peace represents something more solid and 
practical than a mere expression of sentiment concerning 
the desirability of peace and the wastefulness and the 
horror of war. The men who conceived and organized 
it, after months of earnest consultation and striving, 
brought forth a plan not to put an end to war, but to 
diminish the possibilities of war and to reduce the num- 
ber of wars. It is not a perfect plan, and it will be sub- 


ject to processes of growth, amendment, and amplifica- 
tion; but it appeals te many men who have had hard, 
practical experience in governmental affairs and in deal- 
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leges should undertake especial research and instruction 
in international relations, and the sanitation of interna- 
tional politics and diplomacy by the application of sci- 
ence to the higher relations of men. 

XIV. This Congress deplores every attempt to mili- 
tarize this country. It declares against the establishment 
of military training in the schools, on the ground that 
this is reactionary and inconsistent with American ideals 
and standards, and leads toward the greatest burden yet 
borne by a civilized nation—that of military conscrip- 
tion—a condition incompatible with liberty. 


ENFORCE PEACE 


B. LOOMIS 


ing with international questions, and who know some- 
thing of the point of view of other nations and other 


peoples. It is a plan the simplicity and singleness of 
purpose of which marks it as worthy of consideration. 

The aim and purpose of the league is concisely set 
forth in its platform, as follows: 

First. All justiciable questions arising between the 
signatory powers not settled by negotiation shall, subject 
to the limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial 
tribunal for hearing and judgment, both upon the merits 
and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

Second. All other questions arising between the signa- 
tories, and not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted 
to a Council of Conciliation for hearing, consideration, 
and recommendation. 

Third. The signatory powers shall jointly use forth- 
with both their economic and military forces against any 
one of their number that goes to war or commits acts of 
hostility against another of the signatories before any 
question arising shall be submitted as provided in the 
foregoing. 

Fourth. Conferences between the signatory powers 
shall be held from time to time to formulate and codify 
rules of international law, which, unless some signatory 
shall signify its dissent within a stated period, shall 
thereafter govern in the decisions of the judicial tri- 
bunal mentioned in article 1. 

The strenegth of the league, for the present at least, 
is that it does not ask or seek too much. Its hopes and 
desires are expressed in four brief paragraphs. Two of 
them are familiar to every one who of recent years has 
given thonght to international matters and to the efforts 
made in behalf of international conciliation by various 
peace and arbitration societies. The ill-timed Taft gen- 
eral arbitration treaties, which were hopelessly mutilated 
by the Senate, and the Bryan arbitration treaties both 
contain provisions which seek to require nations which 
have serious matters in dispute to agree to submit them 
for a vear’s consideration to a commission of inquiry. 
So the league is asking for nothing unfamiliar in this 
connection. All justiciable questions not settled by 
diplomatic negotiation it asks shall be submitted to a 
judicial tribunal for hearing and judgment. This means 
arbitration ; and with arbitral proceedings, their merits 
and defects, we are abundantly familiar. We have 
learned by experience that to the present time there are 
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certain cases which nations have not been willing to sub- 
mit to arbitration. Issues which involve the integrity 
of national territory, national honor, the rights and pro- 
tection of citizens, national prestige, we have not been 
able to settle by arbitration. Questions relating to re- 
mote boundaries, to pecuniary claims and disputed fish- 
ing rights, are examples of questions which may be set- 
tled where there is good will on both sides by arbitration. 
Whether we should open our gates to unrestricted 
Oriental immigration is a question which we would not 
be willing to submit to arbitration. If China should 
become a powerfully united, highly energized and pur- 
poseful military nation, and should insist that her coolies 
be permitted in unnumbered thousands free and unre- 
stricted entrance to our territories, we, as members of the 
League to Enforce Peace, would have to invoke the sec- 
ond section of the platform, and submit the question to 
a council of conciliation for a hearing and recommenda- 
tion. A year should elapse before acts of war can take 
place, and meanwhile perhaps the good sense of our peo- 


ple and the wisdom of the Chinese would find a way to . 


adjustment which would avoid the necessity of warfare. 

The part of the program of the League to Enforce 
Peace which is new and significant, in a way, is set forth 
in the third plank of the platform. The signatory 
powers “shall jointly use forthwith both their economic 
and military forces against any one other member that 
goes to war or commits acts of hostility against another 
of the signatories before any question arising shall be 
submitted,” as provided, to a tribunal. If it is a justic- 
iable question, it shall be submitted to a judicial tribunal. 
If it is a question which cannot be determined by such 
a tribunal—a question affecting the very life of a na- 
tion—it must be submitted to a council of conciliation. 
A sovereign state, which is a member of the league, 
which fails to comply with the requirements of the first 
and second paragraphs of the platform, and which re- 
sorts to war without submitting its cause to a council of 
conciliation, and without awaiting the decision and rec- 
ommendation of that body, automatically becomes an 
outlaw, an offender against organized international soci- 
ety, a breaker of treaties, a government lacking in hon- 
esty, decency, and good faith. Automatically, under the 
plan proposed the combined economic and military forces 
of the remaining members of the league are mobilized 
and directed against the erring and recalcitrant member 
of the alliance. 

This part of the league’s program seems to call for 
further consideration and very considerable amendment. 
It does not seem either wise or practicable that war 
should “forthwith be declared against the power which 
had begun hostilities” without requiring the submission 
of its cause to the judgment of an impartial tribunal. 
An examination of the history of wars during the past 
six hundred years will show, I think, that the supposi- 
tion evidently in the minds of those who formulated this 
part of the platform to the effect that the responsibility 
of beginning a war is always an obvious and incontest- 
ible fact is really destitute of substantial foundation. 
The study of the beginnings of wars will show not only 
that the circumstances relating to the initial hostilities 
are often obscure, but also that the first assumption or 
belief as to the responsibility of the conflict has after- 
wards been, in many instances, very generally discred- 
ited. There ought to be provision for a thorough in- 
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vestigation of the question of responsibility before de- 
claring war against the supposed recalcitrant. 

It is also difficult at this time to conceive of the 
world as uniting against some one world power which 
some other power charges with violation of interna- 
tional law. Assuming that some such charge has been 
made, nations might differ as to whether it was well 
founded. Of course, those now imagining the possibil- 
ity of unanimous action against an alleged law-breaker 
or treaty-breaker have in mind the case of Belgium. 
But even this case fails to sustain their supposition. 
Not long after the present war broke out, Germany and 
Austria were joined by Turkey. They have lately also 
been joined by Bulgaria. Rumors are afloat that Swe- 
den is thinking of departing from her attitude of neu- 
trality. The Swedish government flatly denies this; 
but in case Sweden should for any reason be led to 
abandon her position of neutrality, is it conceivable 
that she would be found to be fighting side by side with 
Russia? No doubt there are many in Sweden who 
cherish the thought that, if Germany and her allies 
should be victorious, the Finns might be emancipated 
from the Russian yoke and placed under Swedish rule. 

The purpose of the League to Enforce Peace, as I 
understand it, is not offensive. It is a league of pro- 
tection—of mutual protection—against, not an outside 
foe, but against itself. The signatory powers make an 
agreement to do certain things, the fundamental aim 
of their organization being to preserve and maintain 
peace. The members of the alliance, like the States of 
this Union, will have in some way to provide for a cen- 
tral police or military power or some other method or 
instrumentality to provide for the application, when 
necessary, of coercive measures. There will have to be 
at least a skeleton military and executive organization. 
This will be a difficult problem to work out; but it is 
not at all insoluble. And the fact that it is difficult is 
no valid argument against it. Nor is the likelihood 
that the Constitution of the United States would have 
to be amended to permit this country to become a mem- 
ber of an international alliance an insuperable objec- 
tion. The Constitution has been amended a good many 
times, and, I dare say, that participation in a league to 
maintain world peace, if it promises satisfactory results, 
would be an issue which would appeal to the good sense 
and conscience of our people to such an extent that they 
would be very willing to vote in favor of the proposed 
Constitution amendments to make it legal and possible 
for the United States Government to enter into some 
world federation which has among its basic principles 
the salient suggestion of the League to Enforce Peace. 

It is maintained by some persons that the idea of an 
international military or police force is not a workable 
plan. I reply that the objection represents nothing 
more than an opinion and an assertion on the part of 
persons who make it. The Constitution of the United 
States was not considered a workable plan by thousands 
of intelligent and honest persons. The general idea of 
an international federation is an old one, and the fact 
that it sticks so persistently in the minds of people, and 
continues to inform their hopes and ambitions, leads 
me to believe that in the end, perhaps not very far in 
the future, it will be translated into a workable formula. 

The platform of the League to Enforce Peace is a 
mere skeleton suggestion. If such a league were com- 
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posed of the United States, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Austria, ltaly, and Japan, it is probable 
that no one of these governments would lightly or rashly 
attack another member of the league. In the first 
place, the formation of any kind oi an international 
league looking to world peace presupposes a vast ad- 
vance in educated public sentiment. No one of the 
countries which I have mentioned would want to become 
an offender. The risk would be too great, and, in view 
of the public sentiment, the punishment too certain and 
too severe. No one nor two of the nations in such a 
league could hope to stand out for any great length of 
time against the military and economic pressure which 
all the others could put upon it. The offender would 
have, in theory at least, the whole of the civilized world 
banded against him, because the smaller nations would, 
of course, become members or allies of the league. They 
could not do otherwise. Leaving aside the military ac- 
tivities, the economic pressure that a league of the great 
powers of the world could put upon an offending mem- 
ber would be crushing, and would in the course of time 
be as compelling and effective as war. The power of 
such a league for the disciplining of unruly countries 
such as Mexico, Turkey, and Haiti, would be unques- 
tioned and final, and it is inevitable that once an inter- 
national alliance is formed upon some such lines as 
those indicated in the platform of the league, there 
would emerge by logical evolution a highly developed, 
strongly centralized federal world power or govern- 
ment—a government which would not destroy existing 
nationalities; which would not of necessity crush the 
admirable sentiment of patriotism; which would not of 
necessity sterilize racial idiosyncrasies or rob peoples 
of their individualities and national aspirations; which 
would not check national development in social, intel- 
lectual, and artistic ways, but which would only result 
in each government surrendering certain of its attri- 
butes for the benefit of the common good to a central 
or federal power. The States of this Union, the people 
of the respective commonwealths, have lost nothing that 
makes life worth living, nothing that adds to human 
happiness, nothing that makes for the independence of 
the citizen, nothing that makes for liberty, for the rights 
of man, by delegating certain of their sovereign powers 
to the National Federal Government. We are perfectly 
willing to have the Government at Washington coin our 
money, make our treaties, defend our coasts, control 
interstate transportation and navigation, and do a hun- 
dred things which a central government can do with 
advantage and propriety, and do better than the State 
governments would themselves do. So will it be, we 
trust, with the international confederation which shall 
grow out of the strife, pain, death, and disaster of the 
war. We believe that the main good arising from the 
war will be found in a mellowing and chastening effect 
upon human character, which will result in the growth 
of greater understanding, greater toleration, and the 
spread of the feeling that humanity is the same the 
world over, that it has the same hopes, the same fears, 
the same aspirations, and that it ought to be entitled to 
the same social organization, the same rights of expres- 
sions, the same protection against itself, and that the 
arrogant, self-seeking nation which strives to impose its 
will arbitrarily upon other nations has no more place in 
the modern scheme of society than has the desperado, the 
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outlaw or the assassin who seeks unlawfully to impose 
his will upon peaceful citizens. 

As I suggested, there will be many objections to this 
plan. Many good people, many earnest people, will 
think that the League to Enforce Peace ought not to 
desire to secure peace by a resort to war. But you may 
as well say that a policeman shall not use his club to 
defend himself or to prevent an innocent citizen from 
being assassinated. As President Lowell sagaciously 
remarked in the heat of the debate which this proposi- 
tion evoked: “The question before us is, Shall we run 
the risk of war to prevent war, or shall we say, ‘Let 
war go on, and we will wash our hands of it, for we will 
never touch the carnal weapon?’ This,” said he, “is 
precisely the point that arises before us. The only 
thing which we are here to consider is not the ideal of 
peace. There are plenty of societies for that, and we al! 
agree about it. We are here because we think we have 
the means which will diminish warfare, which will dis- 
courage war, and our way to discourage war is the threat 
of the use of force.” 

The formulated conscientiously determined opinion 
of this league is that the great countries of the world 
ought to combine by the threat of war to prevent useless 
warfare. “We are not peace-at-any-price men,” said 
Ex-President Taft, who is president of this league, “be- 
cause we do not think we have reached the time when a 
plan which has for its basis the complete abolition of 
war is at all practicable. As long as nations reflect and 
partake of the weaknesses, ambitions, jealousies, hatreds, 
and other frailties of men who compose them, war is a 
possibility, and a very imminent possibility, which may 
not be ignored by any league or confederation of peace 
that hopes to justify its existence by the achievement of 
useful results.” 

I respect the earnestness, the endeavor, and the cour- 
age of so-called peace-at-any-price men, but I differ with 
them as to the means best fitted to meet present condi- 
tions and emergencies ; I believe they are doing a valua- 
ble educational work, and I trust that they will continue 
to focus the attention of mankind upon the problems of 
peace. It seems to me it would be in part, at least, 
their function to arouse and permanently to maintain 
public sentiment in favor of peace so strong and mili- 
tant that governments will have to take account of it; 
so widespread and vital that it will furnish the founda- 
tion upon which shall be built the strong international 
alliance of which we all dream for the effective preser- 
vation of the peace of the world. We cannot expect too 
much of human nature; we cannot make the mass of 
humanity keep pace with the ideals of the inspired en- 
thusiast. We must take men as they are and nations 
as we find them, and try, through slow-going and pains- 
taking effort, to lead them by degrees upward and for- 
ward toward the goal of our humane and kindly Chris- 
tian ambition. 

As I have indicated, there are a number of objections 
which can be made to the plan of the League to Enforce 
Peace. The same may be said of any other plan look- 
ing to the same general end and which designs to achieve 
kindred results. We are not deeply concerned with ob- 
jections. I am only concerned with an interesting and 
salient suggestion which I believe worthy of the consid- 
eration of the people of this country, of the Government 
of this country, and of the people and government of all 
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other civilized countries, to the end that it may possibly 
be embraced some time in the distant future among 
other principles in a platform, or charter, or constitu- 
tion for an international alliance of some kind which 
shall have for its end the maintenance of peace. It is 
folly to be talking at this time about definite organiza- 
tions and constitutions for an international federation. 
The League to Enforce Peace has expressed with brev- 
ity a few tentative principles, as it were. It has done 
nothing more. It has not offered definite plans for giv- 
ing effect to these principles. It has prepared no elabo- 


rate scheme for an international alliance which _ it 
proposes to submit to the nations of Europe. Some of 


its critics have talked as though this had been done. 
The league has not told the nations of the world what 
they should do or what they should not do. It has 
merely invited consideration in due time of an interest- 
ing and important suggestion. It does not submit a 
constitution and code of laws, and ask the great govern- 
ments of the world to step up and subscribe to them. 
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The league voices the opinion that the possibility of war 
may be a good deal restricted, and eras of peace a good 
deal prolonged, if the strong nations will form an alli- 
ance to keep the peace among themselves and agree upon 
some inethod of applying coercive measures to a sover- 
eign state which breaks faith. 

I believe that this war will carry a salutary lesson of 
enlightenment to mankind; that the vastness and the 
horror of it will sink deep into the spirits of all men, 
and that throughout the civilized world there will slowly 
grow in the minds and the hearts of the people a senti- 
ment of hostility to war which will, within the course 
of a generation, become so strong that it will find ex- 
pression in the formation of international alliances, 
with such sanction of public feeling and moral senti- 
ment that great wars for a considerable period will be 
practically unthinkable. It is to profit by the emer- 
gence, from the welter of war, of such humane and hope- 
ful sentiments as these, that the League to Enforce 
Peace is formed. 


PREPAREDNESS* 


By H. LA 


His new word is now familiar enough among us to 

authorize its use not only by militarists, but more 
justifiably perhaps by pacifists. It seems more judicious 
to prepare for peace in time of war than to prepare for 
war in time of peace, certainly so when a war in prog- 
ress is exhausting belligerents to an unprecedented ex- 
tent and prohibiting them for a long time from all war- 
like enterprises. 

What should preparedness mean to pacifists? Is it 
peace at any price? Is it a peace of weariness, disgust, 
and distress? Is it a return to an unsteady"Status quo 
ante? Cursed be those who would dream such dreams! 
Thev would be the abettors of more horrid and relent- 
less wars. 

Preparedness for pacifists is to ascertain the prin- 
ciples to be advocated by all those eager for a lasting 
peace and to secure the agencies intended to vindicate 
and apply those principles. Preparedness for pacifists 
is to organize the intervention of the supporters of a last- 
ing peace forthwith, and to stand ready when, for the 
struggling peoples, the hour strikes again of reason and 
justice. 

The principles to be proclaimed can be summarized as 
follows : 

The mission of the States is not only to promote the well- 
being of their own citizens, but to further also the common 
welfare of humanity. 

The sovereignty and independence of States are to be placed 
under their collective safeguard. 

Peoples have the inalienable and inprescriptible right to 
dispose freely of themselves. 

The exploitation of the globe is managed by the States in 
the collective interest of men. 

The seas and all waterways are without exception open to 
free navigation by all peoples. 

The territories of all colonies shall be open without differ- 
ential treatment to the commerce of all nations. 


* The author’s abstract of his address delivered at the In- 
ternational Peace Congress, San Francisco, October, 1915. 
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Customs duties can have only a fiscal and transitory char- 
acter and free trade should be the rule of commercial inter- 
course. 

The relations between the States are controlled by the same 
principles of right, equity, and morals as those which control 
relations between individuals. 

The conventions freely concluded between States are bind- 
ing upon them as jong as they are in force. 

Secret treaties are void; treaties are valid only if negoti- 
ated with full knowledge and public assent of the direct 
representatives of the people. 

All conflicts between States shall be settled in an amiable 
or contentious manner. 

Recourse to force is limited to self-defense or judicial 
sanction and coercion, with the consent and co-operation of 
all States and only after exhaustion of all moral, political, 
and economic means of constraint. 

Foreigners ought to enjoy in all States the liberties and 
rights guaranteed to nationals. 


The agencies are actually in existence, but undevel- 
oped and unorganized. They can easily be transformed 
and improved; the Peace Conference perpetuated as a 
Conference of States; the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, an International Court of Justice, and an Interna- 
tional Council of Conciliation combined as an Interna- 
tional Judicature; the numerous official bureaus and 
offices co-ordinated as the parts of an International Ad- 
ministration. 

More important and urgent, however, is to call into 
action the concerted efforts of the peace-making forces. 
The neutral states ought to move at once and be ready 
to act; parliamentarians, women, priests, scientists, 
jurists, workingmen, business men, students, should unite 
all over the world; their delegates should come in close 
touch in order to prepare for mobilization and agree 
upon tactics and strategy. When the diplomats meet 
after the war they must not be allowed to deliberate in 
silence and remoteness; an organized army for peace 
ought to stand by and watch, demand, and command. 


- 
‘ 


F, THEN, we are all taking sides one way or the other, 
I our technical neutrality notwithstanding, because we 
want to see the world freed from the military ideal, is 
it not just a little bit inconsistent, to say the least, to 
want to enthrone that ideal in the very eradle of liberty, 
the American public school? Are we to be regarded as 
sincere if we ourselves do not practice what we preach ? 
If Prussianism is an undesirable thing, then why instil 
it in the hearts of our youth ? 

It is a current statement in the trenches of Europe 
that this is really an old men’s war; that the splendid 
young men of this generation are forced to fight for 
ideals of an older generation, for ideals which they no 
longer share. John R. Mott, Jane Addams, and others 
who have been abroad tell us that the voung men vow 
that when this war is over they will see to it that their 
new ideals of international co-operation supersede these 
older notions. Are we to be more backward than the 
man in the trenches? While Europe is bitterly regret- 
ting that it ever succumbed to the military ideal and is 
pathetically trying to shift the -blame for this war one 
upon the other, shall we adopt that outworn ideal in 
our presumably up-to-date educational system by in- 
stalling military training? Even the Prussian educa- 
tional system does not provide for military instruction 
in the common schools. Shall we outdo Prussia? 

Let us not be misled by those who try to make out 
how innocent the idea of military training is. It is one 
of the unfortunate truisms that militarism is like that 
popular confection known as “crackerjack,” the motto 
of which is, “The more you eat, the more you want.” 
It differs only in this—that even the most ravenous of 
youngsters will finally stop wanting crackerjack, while 
I have yet to find the militarist who is satisfied with 
the state of preparedness at any given point. Ramsay 
Macdonald well pointed out the dangers of militarism in 
a recent speech in Birmingham. Said the distinguished 
member of Parliament: 

“Great Britain is nearer militarism than ever it has been 
in its existence. Of course, people say it is only temporary, 
but let them not make any mistake about that. When they 
go into militarism for temporary purposes they have to 
abandon the view which is at war with militarism. If they 


submit to conscription in any shape or form now, the argu- 
ments in favor of conscription will continue after peace.” 


And so it will be with the idea of military training 
in public schools. At first it will be a voluntary matter 
for the children. Then it will be compulsory. Then it 
will be extended into the high schools, the colleges, and 
the universities in ever-increasing measure. Soon it will 
appear advisable that the young men who are unable to 
go beyond the grammar school be given the same oppor- 
tunity for “patriotic” service that their more fortunate 
comrades have at the high school or college, and work- 
ingmen’s and business men’s military training will be 
provided. Do you not see whither we shall then be 


SHOULD THERE BE MILITARY TRAINING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 
(Concluded ) 


drifting—whither, in fact, we are already drifting? A 
few legislators controlled by gun-makers and munitions 
manufacturers, a few big papers subsidized or at least 
swayed by the same influences, a potential enemy dan- 
gled long enough before our eyes—and conscription is 
only a question of time. And once conscription is in- 
troduced—well, I let General Leonard Wood speak. 
Said the General in the course of one of his recent 
attempts to militarize our colleges and universities, “If 
we had conscription in this country, it would stop all 
this pacifist talk in twenty-four hours.” 


II. 


But perhaps I am seeing things in too pessimistic a 
light. Supposing military training in public schools 
were an unqualified blessing to the youngsters taking it. 
Still I would oppose it, particularly at this time of 
international unrest. In our modern state of inter- 
dependence, no nation any longer lives unto itself. 
Whatever is said or thought or done in one part of the 
universe becomes part of the world thought or the world 
mind. Even war among so-called civilized nations is no 
longer possible between two isolated countries, but, as 
we now learn by horrible example, has become so inter- 
nationalized as to draw almost a dozen countries into 
the holocaust. 

It follows that any new governmental policy, espe- 
cially a military one, introduced in one country is bound 
to be felt throughout the world. We have abundant 
proof that this is true. When our fleet sailed around 
the world to show everybody we could “lick them to a 
frazzle,” it became responsible for the inflated naval 
programs of several South American sister republics. 
Our huge military appropriations make similar appro- 
priations in Japan almost inevitable, and Japan has no 
money to pay for them—only debt. When the German 
Kmperor decades ago uttered his famous “Unsere 
zukunft liegt auf dem wasser” (our future lies on the 
waters), he brought about an almost revolutionary re- 
alignment of the European Powers, and soon converted 
the traditional enmity between France and England into 
friendship. When France, two years ago, in “self-de- 
fense” against outside threats, extended her military 
conscription period from two to three years, she drew 
out an instant response from Germany in that that 
country levied a heavy income tax upon her rich people, 
so as to swell her “defensive” war chest. When Russia 
showed special signs of activity in the Baltic region, the 
Swedish people implored their king to increase the 
armaments of their country. And soon. The military 
program of one country is invariably bound up with that 
of the whole civilized world. 

Any one with any imagination whatever can foresee 
what would happen if the most cherished shrine of lib- 
erty and democracy, the American school-house, were 
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to become infested by the military ideal. The world, 
already sorely shaken in its faith in the peace ideal, 
would see its last ray of hope disappearing. A wave of 
militarism scarcely less calamitous in its potentialities 
than the great war itself would follow. The laborers, 
the socialists, the religionists, the men of good will 
everywhere who in their respective countries have been 
pointing to our unfortified frontier of 3,800 miles on 
our northern boundary, to our arbitration and “cooling- 
off”—or one year’s delay—treaties, to our freedom from 
land militarism, and to our comparative “unprepared- 
ness” as living demonstrations of the better way, will 
go down in defeat before the jingoes when America, too, 
succumbs to the ideal of force. 

Do the educators of America want to take upon them- 
selves the tremendous responsibility of helping our coun- 
try become a prime factor in perpetuating the system 
that has been the undoing of Europe? Not if I read 
aright the history of American education. ‘The Ameri- 
can teacher has always been arrayed.on the side of prog- 
ress. He will not fail us in these troubled times, even 
though all the forces of darkness are at work to draw 
us off the path of truth and light. 

It is not an easy task to stand out boldly against the 
efforts to drag patriotism down to the level of the war 
system. It is far more popular to cry “preparedness” 
and to denounce peace propaganda than it is to remain 
sane and calm in the knowledge that the world will not 
forever remain at sixes and sevens, but that ultimately 
the reaction must set in and a period of soberness must 
follow. To be a pacifist nowadays is to incur the stigma 
of “moral flabbiness,” of “degeneracy in moral fiber,” 
of “physical and moral cowardice,” to cull but a few 
choice phrases from the vocabulary of those who would 
rush us into war. 

But do not let that worry us. As a dear old German 
professor said to me in Berlin last May, when we were 
discussing the grave world situation: “Our time, too, is 
bound to come, despite all that you see round about us. 
And then I look forward to our young men and women 
from the universities, to our teachers and educators to 
take the lead in ushering in the era of a world united, 
of co-operation where there is now antagonism, of mu- 
tual understanding and good will.” 

One of our best-known Americans has said: “ Not once 
in a thousand years is it possible to achieve anything 
worth achieving except by labor, by effort, by serious 
purpose, and by willingness to run risks.” May the 
people of good will everywhere not look in vain to the 
American teacher to accept willingly the risk of un- 
popularity in setting himself or herself like a wall of 
adamant against the attempt to militarize our priceless 
heritage, the free, liberty-inspiring public school. 

I am aware that in the foregoing I have not proposed 
the alternative. I have not advanced a constructive 
substitute for military training; but it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to do so. The American School Peace 


League is constantly keeping before the teachers of 
America the necessity of teaching history from a new 
viewpoint ; of fostering the ideal that man-saving is far 
more heroic and honorable than man-killing; of incul- 
cating a patriotism that shall include the world; of 
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making the children international minded; of bringing 
them to a realization of the fact that, as Doctor Jordan 
has so well stated it, “the great political and moral 
struggle of the next fifty vears—bloodless, we hope —will 
not be between nation and nation, but between mili- 
tarism and freedom.” 

It would be “carrying coals to Newcastle” to attempt 
to supplement the splendid work of this body. May I 
not content myself with quoting the words of the chair- 
man of the New York City Board of Education? 

“From all the treasured reverence for the past a new 
patriotism should be evolved—a patriotism not of death, 
but of life, the patriotism of humanity. This patriotism 
demands a domain without frontiers. The command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill? becomes a mandate to na- 
tions, even as to men—to black men and yellow men as 
well as to white. It regards as one great family all the 
children of a living God. The progress of the race 
even now demands a patriotism not stirred by the roil 
of the drum or thrilled by the sight of the mounted man. 
Its vision is of the playground, the park and the school, 
clean streets, beautiful cities, honest trade, wholesome 
living. It looks with disquietude upon social unrest 
and enlists with fervor in the task of its solution. It 
seeks to ease the yoke upon the shoulders of toil and to 
lighten the burden on the backs of the God-fearing 
poor.” 

Since writing the above I have come across a news 
item dated New York, October 11. It reads in part as 
follows: “Application was made today for incorporation 
of the National School Camp Association. The object of 
the association is to issue a call for one million school- 
boys to take a course in military training.” By a queer 
irony of fate, I notice from the same news item that one 
of the incorporators is “Ernest K. Couiter, superintend- 
ent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren.” (!) 

I have also since learned from a friend who has re- 
cently returned from Australia that in that common- 
wealth, the population of which is only about twice that 
of the State of California, where compulsory military 
training was introduced in the public schools, 23,000 
prosecutions of children for neglect to comply with the 
law took place within two and one-half years after its 
enactment. These lads were boys in their tender years, 
and it is not hard to see what a bad moral effect these 
prosecutions must have had. An open spirit of rebellion 
to the government was fostered. Certainly no one will 
claim that the Australian experiment has made for better 
morals among the school children. 


Readers of Mr. Lochner’s article may be interested to 
know that other articles relative to the problem of mili- 
tary training in the public schools may be obtained from 
the American Peace Society. “Do We Want Rifle Prac- 
tice in the Publie Schools?” has been answered by Mr. 
Justice Hughes, Charles W. Eliot, Henry Churchill 
King, David Starr Jordan, Jane Addams, Mary E. 
Woolley, John W. Foster, Andrew Carnegie, and others. 
These answers appear in pamphlet form and can also 
be obtained from the American Peace Society —THE 
Epiror. 
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THE TREATY OF GHENT AND THE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF PEACE" 


By BISHOP EDWIN H. HUGHES 


ess signing of the Treaty of Ghent was followed by 
several remarkable movements toward peace. This 
was not simply because the people were wearied by the 
wars of the period, but also begause thoughtful men 
studied the beginnings of the War of 1812, and read the 
treaty that ended that war, and came to the conclusion 
that the struggle had been needless. When men have 
expended blood and treasure in a lavish way, and then 
later awake to the realization that all the mournful sacri- 
fice could have been avoided, it is slight wonder that they 
at once look for better and more reasonable methods of 
settling international difficulties. Presuming that the 
War of 1812 was somewhat typical of our international 
struggles, we are allowed to draw four very plain les- 
sons and add them to the text-books of the peace move- 
ment: 

1. The first is that of the needlessness of war, if preju- 
dice be absent and steadiness and strength be in control. 
On our side the program for war was handled largely by 
impetuous young men. Henry Clay was Speaker of the 
House. He was but thirty-five years of age. John C. 
Calhoun was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. He was but thirty years old. These men and 
their compatriots rather prided themselves on the fact 
that they had not been born as colonial Americans, but 


rather had come as native citizens of the New Republic. 
Henry Clay bore the suggestive nickname of “War 
Hawk,” and was fond of the bellicose statement that a 
few Kentuckians would have no difficulty in defeating 


England. Old men are sometimes needed for the coun- 
sels that prevent war. Jn this case the impetuosity of 
youth played its big part in bringing on a needless 
struggle. 

In addition to this, prejudice was a companion cause. 
So far as we can now judge, we had as much reason for 
war with France as we had for war with England. But 
our old hatred, growing out of the colonial differences and 
from the conflict of 1775, led us to choose Great Britain 
as our antagonist. Accounts very generally agree that 
the war never should have occurred. The vote in the 
House stood 79 to 49. The vote in the Senate stood 19 
to 13. These were narrow margins upon which to pro- 
ceed into a bloody struggle. The mood of the Hartford 
Convention shows that the war lacked popular support— 
largely because the people felt that they had been rushed 
into the unnecessary shedding of blood. What marvel, 
then, that the War of 1812 was followed by a vigorous 
peace movement when men of level minds were com- 
pelled to believe that, if prejudice had been put aside 
and maturity had been on hand, all the struggle would 
have been avoided ! 

2. The second lesson was that all the real problems of 
the war had finally to be transferred to tribunals that 


*The author's outline of his address delivered by the 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church at the Inter- 
national Peace Congress, San Francisco, California, October 
13, 1915. 


could better have been used before there was any war! 
The Treaty of Ghent did not even mention the big issues 
for which the conflict was waged. It contained no word 
about the impressment of seamen, or the Newfoundland 
fisheries, or naval forces on the Northern Lakes, or the 
rights of neutrals. These had all been settled by the 
logic of events, or else were turned over for settlement 
to the tribunals of peace. Probably the most significant 
thing in the treaty was its reference to the slave trade 
as “irreconcilable with the principles of justice and hu- 
manity.” Yet the slavery issue was not really involved 
in the main contest. It was hardly possible that the 
level minds of the period should not have concluded that, 
if the question had to be referred to peaceful negotiation 
after all, it was better that every such matter be referred 
to reasonable courts prior to the shedding of blood. 

3. The third lesson relates to the influence of democ- 
racy, both as bringer of peace and as a preventer of war. 
We give now no hard-and-fast definition of democracy. 
It is often claimed by our friends who live under a lim- 
ited monarchy that they have as much democracy as do 
the people of the United States. Democracy here refers 
simply to some proper expression of public opinion ere 
the people who must bear the burdens and shed the blood 
are exploited by the captains of militarism. Mrs. 
Browning intimates this in her passage in “Aurora 
Leigh”: 

“This Crsar represents, not reigns, 

And is no despot, though*twice absolute: 
This head has all the people for a heart; 
The purple’s lined with the democracy.” 


It is certainly not too much to ask that the people be 
heard from ere the people be sacrificed ! 

But the truth is that war thrives by means of autoc- 
racy. Who believes that Europe would be so terribly 
embroiled today if there had been a chance for the sober 
and deliberate expression of public opinion? One might 
say that the war began with the assassination of a mem 
her of a royal family; that four monarchies entered the 
maelstrom ere one republic came; that England, with 
her larger democratic expression, came late into the 
fray; that Italy came still later because she waited for 
the sure voice of her people, and that the Swiss Republic 
still remains at peace amid her mountains. Modify and 
discount all the statements as we may, they are at least 
suggestive. It may be that the cure of war is more 
democracy. It may even be that the best available peace 
movement would be an agreement among the great na- 
tions that no war would be prosecuted without an ex- 
pression of popular opinion at the polls—with a pro- 
vision for mediation in case one or both voted for the 
struggle! If all this seems chimerical, it is none the 
less the logical extension of democracy. Surely it is 
more reasonable than it is to claim that the lives of mil- 
lions should be at the mercy of a small inner council, 
and that the only attitude of the people should be “not 
to reason why,” but merely “to do and die.” 
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Beyond this, it would seem that an army in its very 
organization must be the veriest denial of democracy. 
The absolute monarch of our day is not a king; he is an 
officer! This spirit works even into the social life of 
military organization. If an officer of rank shall marry 
the daughter of a corporal or sergeant, let him prepare 
himself for ostracism.’ If Gunner Morgan is proposed 
for advancement, let an admiral object on the ground 
that the commission would offend social standards! All 
this makes it appear that there is a contradiction be- 
tween militarism and democracy. If pure democracy 
gets a chance at war, war will have its biggest battle in 
keeping its place on the earth. When the commissioners 
to negotiate terms of peace sent word that peace seemed 
out of the question, the pressure of popular opinion, both 
in England and in the United States, made itself felt. 
The hands of the millions wrote the Treaty of Ghent. 
It was a very democratic document, and one of its lessons 
was that democracy would usually be the foe of war. 

4. The fourth lesson of the Treaty and the Century of 
Peace relates to the power of fundamental friendship to 
stand the strain of serious issues. It would appear that 
we have had more opportunities for war with Great 
Britain than we have had with any other people. Yet 
our friendship has been equal to many crises. Not less 
than seven serious questions have tested these hundred 
years. First there came the controversy with reference 
to the northeastern boundary, settled by the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty. Second came the northwestern 
boundary question, expressed in the fervent ery, “Fifty- 


A LETTER FROM 


We regret that we are unable to give the name of the au- 
thor of this authentic letter. He is a major in the English 
army.—EDITor. 


W: ARE now at the edge of the world, so to speak, 
right up against that big town that Mister Hun 
would give his eyes to get. We are living the life of 
moles or rabbits. Halsall and I share a dugout about 
14x 6x4’ 6”, rather back-breaking, and the beams are 
very hard when in contact with one’s head. We have, 
as usual, a lot of work to do. In addition to having to 
work at night in the trenches, we have a pontoon bridge 
to maintain and certain roads to keep clear for traffic. 
You may remember that I came up to this city on a joy 
ride some seven or eight weeks ago. Well, that was 
hefore the second bombardment. The city then was 
full of shops, open and doing a fair trade witli: the troops 
and a good many civilians who still remained in the 
neighborhood ; now the place is one vast charnel-house ; 
hardly a sound house throughout the length and breadth 
of it. The stench is awful, for there must be hundreds 
of dead never collected, and the houses are not safe to 
enter. In the center of the city is the Grand Place; on 
the left, as you enter the square, is the ruin of what 
was once one of the finest public halls in the world, and 
it so stood for five hundred years or more. Now it is 


a thing of pathos; not a whole window or wall; hardly 
any of the once magnificent tower standing; the skele- 
ton of the clock still looks over the Grand Place, with 
fingers showing five and twenty minutes to five. All is 
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Four-Forty or Fight!” Well, we made it Fifty-Nine, 
and we did not Fight at all! Third came the Trent af- 
fair, Jaden with portentous possibilities. Fourth came 
the Alabama Claims, settled by a court of peace. Fifth 
came the Mixed Commission that grew out of the Ala- 
bama agitation. This commission settled the demands 
of 478 British subjects and of 19 American subjects. 
Who today hears talk of any national humiliation in- 
volved in the closing of only three short of five hundred 
questions? Sixth came the Venezuela controversy, han- 
dled at last with raresconsideration on both sides of the 
sea. Seventh was the Behring Sea dispute, and out of 
it came the conviction that two peoples, fundamentally 
friendly, could not be driven to bloody strife with refer- 
ence to kettles of fish. Surely these seven matters, and 
other minor and yet acute issues, have proven the power 
of international friendship to endure the heaviest 
strains. 

Good men and women who contemplate the four facts 
now recounted can scarcely avoid the right answer to the 
question, Tf it has been thus between Great Britain and 
the United States for more than a century, why may not 
this gracious interrelation be given its world-wide ap- 
plication? Why may we not bring in the fulfillment of 
the prophecy in Dr. Sears’ hymn: 


“When peace shall over all the world 
Its ancient splendors fling. 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


THE TRENCHES 


charred; fires are burning still, and have been for the 
last five weeks. In the right-hand corner lie the re- 
mains of what was once a cart and pair horse team. 
Everything burnt, as it was impossible to remove them. 
In the center of the square is the remains of a forage 
cart, one wheel gone, the contents lying beside it. and 
an ominous hole where the shafts and horse had been. 
Both sides of the square are heaps of rubble and twisted 
iron girders, remnants of what were once busy shops and 
offices. Going on is the narrow thoroughfare leading to 
one of the gates through the ramparts and causeway 
across the moat. On the left-hand side of this narrow 
street is a heap of evil-smelling ashes, the carcass of a 
horse, burnt for health’s sake, and the twisted barrel of 
a rifle; heaven only knows what has happened to the 
owner. Across the causeway is a broad road once lined 
by what were once happy homes. On the right is a 
mass of ruins and a hole 60’ in diameter and 30/40’ 
deep made by one shell. On the left has stood a hand- 
some wall, enclosing what was once God’s acre, which 
now shows the handiwork of the devil. Beautiful 
crosses and monuments overthrown and broken to frag- 
ments. I have not explored it, as once again one meets 
the smell of death and decay from bodies exhumed by 
high explosives. Twenty or thirty yards on we turn to 
the right on our way to our sector of the line. Again 
on our left is a beautiful cemetery. The mark of the 
beast is not so evident here to the eye, but one’s other 
senses tell you what has occurred on the other side of 
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that green and beautiful hill. Down that, go reliefs 
and rations to a certain place where everything has to 
be off, loaded, and carried by hand the remaining 13 or 
14 hundred yards to the actual trenches. The enemy 
constantly shell this corner, and many times the trans- 
ports have to gallop back. The trench area is amidst 
growing crops, in which lie many victims of man’s hate, 
unburied and unnoticed save for the odor of decay. The 
patrols out in front of the firing line are even now 
bringing in and burying dead from the attack of six 
days ago, and in some cases even wounded men who have 
been out all the time. Some have been so scared when 
our patrols have passed that they could not make up 
their minds as to whether our men were Germans or no. 
Think of it—six days wounded and without food or 
water! To return to the town: it is exceedingly inter- 
esting to see some of the houses; one I know of has had 
the entire front stripped; how I do not know, but the 
first floor over the shop shows a toilet table and other 
toilet requisites just hanging on the edge of the gulf, 
and will be in the street if anything big drops near, sim- 
ply from the concussion. 

2nd of June: I was not able to finish last night, so 
the letter may be late for the 5th. To describe every- 
thing would require the pen of a Dante. Would to 
heaven it were possible to show to the whole population 
of England what the enemy is capable of doing and 
would do to our fair cities at home, at one glance, and 
we would have no hanging back or strikes of munition 
workers. I have been on the borderland of hell and 
seen things which it is impossible to repeat. Only the 
other night, when out looking for a site for a strong 
point, we were sighted by the Huns and fired on. We 
crawled on our stomachs down a shallow trench. I was 
leading, and ran into something wearing a great coat. 
My nose told me what it was, and, bullets or no bullets, 


I had to get out of that trench rather than crawl over 
a man long dead. The next night, over in the same 
quarter, I stood at the edge of a wood on a little hill 
and looked across to where our trenches were something 
like this: 

I stood at the point marked with a cross, looking over 
the gap which is a pasture field, and I could count 150 
bodies gassed or shot. No one dare go out and bury 
them, and I suppose they will remain there for months 
to come. ‘I'oday we have had high-explosive shells 
within 600 yards of our dugout, and the concussion 
makes your coat and breeches flap. Last night | saw 
my second Zep. ‘The first was towards dawn, and was 
very indistinct. Last night it was just about sunset, 
and I got a good look at the baby-killing machine. We 
get shells over us from right to left and in front, so you 
see our waking hours are one constant whine of shell 
and shrapnel. Our sleep is not disturbed, as we are too 
dog tired to stir for anything save a shell actually in the 
dugout. For the last three days 1 have not been able to 
walk much, owing to having rubbed my feet sore with 
wet boots and thick socks in hot weather, in boots in- 
tended for thin ones only. Shrapnel is even now knock- 
ing at the roof. ‘Tell me what is going to end itall. | 
can see only one thing, and that is killing Germans and 
going on killing, and the folks at home should realize 
that, and keep on working and sending out shells. Beat 
the blighters out of their trenches with high explosives, 
and then give the machine guns a chance. The Cer- 
mans have about four times as many machine guns per 
batt. as we have. It is great sport carrying one’s muz- 
zle about with you, I can tell you. The mood for writ- 
ing is not on me tonight. I keep telling the boys to 
keep their hearts up and their heads down, but it is hard 
to live up to. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


A Peace and Unity week will be held in many 
churches in this country during the week of January 
2 to 9, 1916. Themes for the week may be obtained 
from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 E. 22d street, New York City. 


... The Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration again offers a prize of $100 for the best essay 
on international arbitration by an undergraduate man 
student of any college or university in the United States 
and Canada. The contest closes March 15, 1916, and 
further information may be gained from the secretary 
of the conference at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


The Southern Commercial Congress, to be held at 
Charleston, 8S. C., December 13 to 17, will be devoted 
to the victories of peace. Among those so far secured 
to speak specifically upon peace are Oscar 8S. Straus, 
former Secretary of Commerce and Labor; Theodore 
Marburg, former U. S. Minister to Belgium; James 
Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Arthur D. Call, acting secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society. 


The following self-explanatory telegram was sent 
by the San Francisco Congress to Dr. Trueblood at his 
home in Newton Highlands, Mass. : 

Dr. BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


“With keen regret that you are not with us the Fifth 
American Peace Congress, San Francisco, assembled send 
you greetings. Memories of your services to our great cause 
are, and always will be, rich and inspiring unto the great 
day of our victory over the wrongs of war.” 

JorDAN, President. 


... Active preparations for a campaign of indefinite 
length are being made by the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. While the present necessities of the destitute 
are being met, the supply of food in Belgium will soon 
be depleted and the Belgians will again be dependent 
upon the efforts of the- commission. Communications 
and subscriptions should be sent to the commission, 71 
Broadway, New York city. 


... Nearly 8,000 graduates and undergraduates of 
Oxford University are serving with the British forces 
in the Great War. The men come from all classes in the 
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state and from all colleges of the university. They are 
intellectually representative of the best of the nation. 
Every society in Oxford has given of its leaders in learn- 
ing, in athletics, in social gifts, and all the other varie- 
ties of Oxford life. Twenty-one colleges are repre- 
sented, Christ Church and New College, with 880 and 
780, respectively, having contributed the most. 


An editorial protest against attacks upon the 
United States has been made by the Daily Sketch, a 


London picture paper. Under the caption, “Don’t 
Blame the President,” the paper says: 
“It is time we stopped jeering at America. It is poor 


policy, bad patriotism, and the taste is at least questionable.” 


Reminding its readers that the population of the. 


I'nited States includes millions of Germans, the paper 
continues : 

“Whatever his own private sympathies, it is the business 
of the President to consider the interests and sympathies of 
his whole people. * * * It is an impertinence for persons 
outside the United States to express an opinion as to whether 
the honor of America is inextricably involved. The most 
we can say is that if President Wilson can maintain peace 
with honor it is his bounden duty to do so. Let us mind our 
own business and leave the President to mind his.” 


Resolutions were recently passed by the National 
Women’s Trade Union League at its fifth biennial con- 
vention in New York city reaffirming its belief that the 
task of organizing women workers is a fundamental part 
of the peace propaganda. The resolutions were as fol- 
lows: (1) The dangerous methods of secret diplomacy 
in conducting international affairs must be abandoned ; 
(2) women workers should resist any attempt to embroil 
the United States in the European war or in any armed 
interference in Mexican affairs; (3) the manufacture 
of arms for private profit should be prohibited, and an 
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embargo should be placed upon the exportation of arms, 
war equipment, and supplies from the United States to 
any other country; (4) women workers are prepared to 
serve the country by refusing to engage in or indorse 
war. 


. A petition has been sent to President Wilson by 
the members of university and college faculties calling 
for active and friendly mediation on the part of the 
United States, either alone or in connection with other 
neutrals, with the object of bringing the great war to 
an immediate end. 

The petition contains the following assertions: 


a. That the great war is working havoc without parallel 
in the best racial elements in all nations concerned, thereby 
exhausting the near future and bringing subsequent impov- 
erishment, physical and mental, to the race. 

b. That an intolerable burden of sorrow and misery is 
thrown on the women and children in the various nations— 
those who had no part in bringing on the war and no inter- 
ests to be served by it. 

ec. That no possible gain, economic or political (the integ- 
rity of Belgium and France being assured), can compensate 
any nation for the loss, distress, and misery involved in this 
war and aggravated by every day of its continuance. 

d. That no probability exists that military operations in 
any quarter, on land or sea, can of themselves bring the war 
to an end. 

e. That a sweeping victory on either side, even if attain- 
able, would not contribute to the solution of the problems 
of Europe, being sure to leave an increasing legacy of hate 
with the seeds of future wars. 

f. That a conference of representatives of the civil au- 
thority in the nations concerned, those still at peace as well 
as those belligerent, could at this time bring about an honor- 
able peace to the advantage of each one of the nations con- 
cerned. 


Further information in regard to the petition may be 
obtained from Louis P. Lochner, 116 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


More New Peace MOVEMENTS 


number of new movements have been recently 

launched. The World Wide Children’s Peace Move- 
ment was started recently in Denver, one object being to 
have a children’s peace day. An International Peace 
and Equity League was also formed at Wichita, Kansas. 
The International Congress of Women, which held a 
convention in April at The Hague, has been made a 
permanent organization, with headquarters in Amster- 
dam, Holland. Further expressions of the growing in- 
terest are shown by the fact that 10,000 people heard 
peace lectures on the Boston Common June 27, and that 
the State of Colorado designated August 1 as Universal 
Peace Day. The churches also have been active. “A 
million signers to a peace petition” was one of the 
slogans adopted at the fifth World’s Christian Endeavor 
Convention, which was recently held in Chicago. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is contemplating inserting 
in its ereed next year principles against war. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION 


The Intercollegiate Peace Association reports 564 
orations given under its auspices during the vear 1914- 
1915. 


This represents over one hundred in excess of 


that of the previous year. There is every indication 
that a number of new States will be added to the asso- 
ciation this year. The secretary, Prof. S. F. Weston, 
believes that at least three-fourths of the States will be 
represented in the contests in 1916. 


AMERICAN PEACE CENTENARY COMMITTEE 


The committee on medals has chosen a design for the 
official memorial medal of the Century of Peace. Silver 
and bronze copies of the medal will be struck by the 
United States Mint for distribution at a small cost. 
The proceeds from the sale, above the cost of produc- 
tion, will be turned into the treasury of the American 
Committee to meet in part the expense of casting a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, which, when the celebration 
is held after the close of the war, will be presented to the 
people of the British Empire and ,placed on a pedestal 
opposite Westminster Abbey and the Parliament build- 
ings in London; and also that of preparing bronze effi- 
gies for the Parkman memorial, which is to be presented 
to the people of Canada and placed on a conspicuous site 
in the grounds of the Parliament buildings in Ottawa. 
The price of the bronze medal will be $5, and of the 
silver medal $12. 


1915 ADVOCATE 


Later a copy of this medal in gold will be presented 
by the committee to the President of the United States, 
to the King of Great Britain, to the Premier of Can- 
ada, to the Premier of Australia, to the chairman of the 
Belgian Committee at Ghent, and to others identified 
with the centenary movement. 

The committee on medals will authorize the striking 
off of seven other gold medals, replicas of that struck off 
for the President of the United States, to be offered to 
collectors for the sum of $350 each. 

The memorial medals should have a value consider- 
ably in excess of the sale price, for the reason that when 
a number shall have been struck off equal to the num- 
her of members of the Peace Centenary Committee the 
die will be destroyed and no further medals of the kind 
issued. 

Each medal will be placed in an attractive case, and 
with each will be given a handsomely bound monograph 
containing a history of the centenary movement and the 
preamble of the Treaty of Ghent. 

Further information may be obtained from James L. 
Wandling, treasurer, American Peace Centenary Com- 
mittee, Room 2560 Woolworth Building, New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION 


In addition to routine duties, the energies of this as- 
sociation during the past quarter have been devoted 
to the carrying on of the following three enterprises, re- 
ferred to at length in the report of last June: 1. Inter- 
national Polity Clubs. 2. Chautauqua Lecturers. 3. 
Summer School Instruction. 

A report has been presented to the Carnegie Endow- 
ment covering in detail the work of these three activi- 
ties, and as soon as this is printed by the Endowment 
copies will be sent to the Council of Direction and to the 
other correspondents of the American Association for 
International Conciliation. For the purpose of record 
the following letter, sent by the president of the associa- 
tion to all persons speaking on behalf of or in any way 
representing the association, is printed herewith: 


May 28, 1915, 


To the Secretary of the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation, New York: 


In connection with the work to be undertaken during the 
coming summer for the purpose of spreading throughout the 
United States a wider and more accurate knowledge of in- 
ternational polity and of international relations, and partic- 
ularly with a view to giving definite instruction in the his- 
tory, geography, and institutions of the South American Re- 
publics, together with instruction in the Spanish language, 
I beg to ask that you inform all our lecturers, teachers, and 
other representatives that the purpose of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace in undertaking and sup- 
porting this work is to educate and enlighten public opinion 
and not to carry on a special propaganda in reference to the 
unhappy conditions which now prevail throughout so large 
a part of the world. It is highly important that purely con- 
tentious quéstions be avoided so far as possible, and that 
attention be fixed on those underlying principles of interna- 
tional conduct, of international law, and of international 
organization which must be agreed upon and enforced if 
peaceful civilization is to continue. It is the confident be- 


lief of the Division of Intercourse and Education of the Car- 
negie Endowment that the American people, when and if 
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they are fully informed as to the principles and policies at 
stake, will wisely and satisfactorily fix and determine the 
relation of their own Government to these principles andl 
policies, and so exercise a controlling and beneficent influ- 
ence for international peace and justice and for the protec- 
tion of the weak against the strong in all parts of the world. 
(Signed) NICHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER. 


A prize of one hundred dollars was offered to the stu- 
dent member of one of the International Polity Clubs 
who prepared the best essay having to do with the 
studies in which the members of the clubs were engaged. 
A number of manuscripts were submitted, and the 
judges, consisting of Hamilton Holt, editor of the Jnde- 
pendent; Prof. Thomas Reed Powell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, editor of the Political Science Quarterly, and 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, of the University of Missouri 
Law School, have announced as winner Cecil Elwyn 
Whitney (Dartmouth, 1915), 1113 Military street, Port 
Huron, Michigan. On the recommendation of the 
judges a second special prize of twenty-five dollars was 
established and awarded to J. F. Battaile, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, in view of the high quality 
of his essay. 

At the meeting of the Corda Fratres (the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Students), held in San 
Francisco August 17-24, 1915, President James A. B. 
Scherer, of Throop College of Technology, acted as the 
official representative of this association. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE Sociery. 

A peace meeting was held at Avondale on June 13 
and one at Birmingham on June 20. The chief activ- 
ity of the month of June, however, was the arrange- 
ments for the conference for a “League of Peace” in 
Independence Hall, which resulted in the arrangement 
of a permanent organization calling itself “The League 
to Enforce Peace.” ° 

Summer meetings seemed to he impracticable, and 
the society allowed the peace propaganda in the State 
to be carried on through the agency of the Chautauqua 
Society. On the Eastern Chautauqua Circuit, covering 
eighty towns in Pennsylvania, were Dr. Thomas EF. 
Green, of Chicago, and Professor Bohn, of Columbia 
University. On the Western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Cireuit, Mr. Atherton Brownell was engaged in giving 
readings of his drama, “The Unseen Empire.” 

The annual report, which has been placed in the 
hands of all members of the society, was completed late 
in June. Three hundred copies of this report were also 
sent to persons whose names had been received from 
members in response to a blank forwarded from this 
office requesting suggestions from members In addi- 
tion to these two lists of names, the report was sent to 
delinquent members or those who had dropped from the 
society’s list within two years because of non-payment 
of dues without notification of their intention of re- 
signing from the society. 

Tn connection with the educational work of the society, 
letters have been sent to the county superintendents of 
schools in Pennsylvania reminding them of the timeli- 
ness of peace discussion in their institute programs and 
offering to assist in the selection of a speaker where 
openings still remain. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


History of the Discovery and Conquest of Costa Rica. By 
Ricardo Fernandez Guardia, ex-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Public Instruction of Costa Rica ; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Spanish Royal Academies of Lan- 
guage and of History. Translated by Harry Weston 
Van Dyke. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
i to xxi. 416 p. $2.00 net. 57 illustrations. 


Nowhere does romantic historical interest blend as in the 
beginning of things Spanish in America. This book, drawn 
from the correspondence and public documents of the period, 
contains an intimate series of pen portraits of many doughty 
Conquistadores of the little enlightened Republic of Costa 
Rica. The book is an important contribution to the library 
of any intelligent man, especially if he be interested in the 
background of history out of which is growing the hopeful 
Pan-America to which we of this hemisphere are looking 
with an increasing expectation. 


Outline of International Law. By Arnold Bennett Hall. p. 
i to v and 250. La Salle Extension University, Chicago. 


The author of this text is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Wisconsin. He is also the sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Peace Society. The volume is a 
brief, non-technical statement of the underlying principles 
of international law for the general reader and student in- 
terested in the international problems of the day. The book 
assumes that the world is more interested in the problems 
of international relations as a result of the present world 
conflict. If one is to interpret intelligently passing world 
events, it is necessary to have at least a general acquaint- 
ance with the beginnings of international law. One must 
know what is meant by the independence and equality of 
States. One must have something of an idea of the devel- 
opment of diplomatic relations, of the origin and influence 
of treaties, and of the various means oy settling interna- 
tional disputes. The effect of war upon treaties, business 
relations, the property of enemies, the various methods of 
conducting and terminating war, are all essential to any 
intelligent interpretation of present world politics. Ques- 
tions of neutrality, blockade, contraband, and unneutral 
service are not new, but old, and it is of importance that 
one should be acquainted with the history of these, espe- 
cially at this time. All such matters have been serviceably 
covered in this book. In addition there is a classified bib- 
liography, a table of the ratified portions of The Hague con- 
ventions, and the “Declaration of London” eoncerning the 
laws of naval warfare. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year Book for 
1915. 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. i to xvii. 
p. 165; including report of the auditor, requirements 
for appropriations, resolutions, appropriations, and a 
list of the publications of the Endowment. 


From those who do not know, we frequently hear criti- 
cisms of the aims and methods of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, founded December 14, 1910. ‘The 
best reply to these criticisms is a copy of this fifth Year 
Book of the organization. The report of the executive com- 
mittee and of the secretary, supplemented by the reports of 
the acting director of the Division of Intercourse and Edu- 
cation, of the director of Economics and History, and of the 
director of International Law, are sane, unimpassioned ac- 
counts of constructive effort in behalf of a better world 
organization. The volume is an invaluable text-book in 
high international endeavor. 


Personality and Nationality. A study in recent history. By 
Richard Roberts. London: Headley Brothers, Bishops- 
gate. 137 p. Price, 1s net. 


If it were not for a certain opprobrium connoted by the 
word we would say that this is a volume of six sermons. 
The first contrasts modern Germany and modern England ; 
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the next discusses the question, “Where Has Germany Gone 
Wrong ;” the third is a treatment of personality and na- 
tionality. The other titles are: “Empire and Ethics,” “A 
World Set Free,’ “Physician, Heal Thyself.” The last, an 
introspective analysis of Britain by a Britain, is well worth 
the price of the book. 


Through South America. By Harry Weston Van Dyke. With 
an introduction by Hon. John Barrett. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 428 p. $2.00 net. Bib- 
liography and index. 


The author has here given us both an interesting and in- 
structive contribution to Pan-American understanding and 
union. Each of the eleven political groups of South Amer- 
ica is pictured with uniform clearness. It has 133 pages of 
a historical sketch of the continent. Forty illustrations, a 
map, and an index add materially to the value of the book. 
The Sorrows of Belgium. By Leonid Andreyev. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 132 p. Price, $1.25 net. 


The tragedy and the sorrows of devastated Belgium are 
vividly described by Andreyev in this book, which is a play 
in six scenes. The play centers around the foremost poet 
and thinker of the Belgians, Maeterlinck, regarded as the 
conscience of the Belgian people. The action takes place at 
the beginning of the great war in August, 1914. It is in- 
tensely interesting and effective, portraying as it does the 
feelings of the Belgian people toward the German invasion 
and the horrors of war. The author, himself a Russian, has 
depicted the victims of the war with profound sympathy. 
The Iron Cross. By James Church Alvord. M. H. Leavis, 
West Medford, Mass. Price, 10 cents net. 


This short story was awarded the prize of $100 offered by 
the Christian Women’s Peace Movement for the best short 
story embodying Christian ideals of peace. It is a startling 
indictment of war, the motive of the story being reminiscent 
of “The Servant in the House.” It has a powerful plot, and 
the author’s sense of spiritual values grips the imagination 
and challenges the conscience. 


Christianity and International Peace. By Charles Edward 
Jefferson, D. D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
287 p. Price, $1.25 net. 

This book consists of six lectures given by the author at 
srinnell College, Iowa, in February, 1915. The titles of the 
lectures are: “The Greatest Problem of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” “The Bible and War,” “The Church and Peace,” 
“Christianity and Militarism,”’ “Some Fallacies of Militar- 
ism,” “What, Then, Shall We Do?’ Practically every ques- 
tion one might wish to raise under any of these titles is 
answered with that fullness, accuracy, and clarity so con- 
spicuous in all the writings by this author. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Japanese Law of Neutrality. 6p. Compiled by Gilbert 
Bowles. May be obtained from Gilbert Bowles, 30 Koun 
Cho, Mita, Tokyo, Japan. 


The United States as a World Power. 16p. An interview 
with Nicholas Murray Butler. By Edward Marshall. 
Reprinted from the New York Times of May 16, 1915. 
Copies may be had on application to Division of Inter- 
course and Education, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 407 West 117th street, New York city. 


Annual Report for 1914 of the Interparliamentary Union. 
46p. Submitted by the Secretary General to the Inter- 
parliamentary Council. Contains program of the Bureau 
for 1915. Copies may be obtained by addressing Dr. S. 
N. D. North, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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